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OPTIMISM. HEIRLOOMS. 
Solemn Man—“Do you hear the clock “My grandfather was a captain of jp. 


dustry ?” 

“Well?” 

“He left no sword, but we still treasure 
the stubs of his check- books.” —Houstop 
Chronicle. 


HOME MISSIONS, MAY 2nd. 


Every church in our great brotherhood should make an offering for Home 
Missions this year. The future success of the Disciples of Christ depends upon 
our attitude toward the opportunities of the hour. Sixteen western states are 
being repopulated. Two hundred and fifty millions of acres of arid land are 
being prepared for settlement under the irrigation projects of the Government 
__ There never was a time of greater opportunity for the Church of Christ, 
lo enter now means prestige, cheap building lots, economy of men, money and 
labor. ‘To neglect means irreparable loss. To delay means increased cost when 
we essay to enter later. To enter now means the multiplication of resources, 
162 Mission Churches in America sent $8,000 to our Missionary Boards last 
year. Multiply the churches and you multiply the receipts for all purposes, 

We can only enter the East by way of the West. Missionary work in the 
East is expensive, very expensive. It takes longer to get a footing; it takes more 
money to buy property. While building up one substantial mission in the 
crowded East we can build three or a half-dozen in the West. Multiply the 
churches in the West, where men are growing rich in a day, where the enterprises 
of the church are intimately related to the community life, and the money will 
flow back to the Home Board for the evangelization of the East. 

3ut East and West, North and South, the heroic bands of pioneer brethren 
cry importunately for the brotherhood’s help. Two hundred and fifty claims 
upon our fellowship and sympathy—they were on file in the office of the Home 
Board February Ist. Every week the number increases. Carrying on work 
already begun in almost every state of the Union and in nearly every 
province of Canada, The American Christian Missionary Society feels that 
these clamorous appeals from the new fields should be laid upon the consciences 
of the whole church. We are unable to give any hope of succor to these strug- 
gling brethren. Unless the May Offering shall far exceed the receipts from the 
churches last year, many, if not all applicants from new fields must be denied 
this year. 

Can we afford to inspire the cause so much? Dare we take a step in retreat? 

Shall we not be held responsible for what we are able to do and do not under- 
take? Our Centennial year should be marked by some signal undertaking that 
emphasizes our plea and our potency, bringing up every church and enlisting 
every Disciple. To establish a thousand new churches in the West would mean 
more to our cause in the next five years than any single undertaking. 
The “Home Board” appeals for $250,000 for the stupendous million-dollar 
enterprise committed to its hands. Will the preachers and the people answer 
the appeal the first Lord’s Day in May? Letters upon the subject and all re- 
mittances should be sent to 


The American Ghristian Missionary Society 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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slowly ticking? Do you know what day it 


is ever bringing nearer?” 
Cheerful Man 
Table Talk. 


—“Yes, pay-day.”—Melbourne 
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+ Is Protestantism a Failure? 
nd are e: 
nmMent, 
Christ, It is one of the commonplaces of Protestant utterance in out But Protestantism has more serious charges to face than those 
>y and generation that the Roman church is failing to accomplish satis- which Rome is hurling at her. And one of the most promising 
when factorily the work of Christianity in the communities where it features of the situation is that her critics are of her-own household 
ur ces, holds sway. The character of its ministry, the formal nature >t and therefore are committed to the task of her redemption, 
ls last its worship, the ignorance in which it tends to hold its people, the There are certain outstanding weaknesses of the non-Catholie 
es. divisions within its own ranks, and the conservatism of its teach- churches which every observer must recognize. One of them is 
in the ing on most of the questions relating to biblical truth and Christian the lack of authority in the Protestant churches. This is not 
; More doctrine, all lend themselves as arguments in support of the Prot- merely the absence of a central and strong organization. The dav 
in the estant contention. When to this is added the perception of Rome’s for that kind of authority is past and eee past. There is no 
ly the constant effort to secure additional privilege and authority, it is longer any authority that ean rule safely and permanently in the 
prises not strange that Protestants should be uneasy and feel that the church of Christ that is not based upon recognition of fundamental 
y will price of liberty is constant vigilance in their contention with the harmony with the spirit of truth and enlightenment. But the 
Roman church. . ’ point at which the loss of authority among the Protestant churches 
*thren At the ane ae it must be conceded that Rome has almost an is most keenly felt is in their failure to duly impress the modern 
‘laims equally valid thesis against Protestantism. It is not simply the age with a message containing a note not only of persuasion but ot 
Home fact that Rome has never forgiven the almost fatal blow that the command. Protestantism to too large a deaves seeks to gratify, 
work Reformation struck. It is rather the fact that Rome remains amuse, entreat, cajole, and sometimes. though rarely, to dhounten 
every unconvinced that Protestantism has ever accomplished the things the modern mind into acquiescence. Seldom does it rise with a 
; that it set out to do or that these anticipated reforms were really of sense of supreme and divine testimony to an authoritative note in 
lences value in the doing. its proclamations. No one can fail to recognize this lack in the 
strug- It is a well knowh historical fact that many wise men in Europe, preaching of today. Rome has still the semblance of an external 
m the who were quite out of sympathy with the corruption of the Roman authority with which to compel obedience. Protestantism, lacking 
lenied church in the days when Martin Luther raised his protest, were this, must have a vital note of urgency or else totally fail to accom 
still of the firm belief that time and the spirit of God within that plish its purpose. , 
treat? church would remedy these evils. Erasmus was of this number, as Again Protestantism does not unify the family in the service of 
nder- we know, and ceased not to regret to his dying day that a breach God. It has been the glory of the Roman church and of the 
r that had been made in the wall of Christendom by forces from within Jewish synagogue that both have laid constant and insistent em 
isting the church itself. He wrote in 1521: “Luther has made a prodigious phasis upon the family as a unit in the church. Protestantism 
mean stir. There is some slight hope from Pope Leo; but if the enemies has most signally failed at this very point. To be sure, the Pedo- 
of light are to-have their way we may write on the tomb of a baptist churches recognize the child as having some share in the 
lollar ruined world ‘Christ did not rise again.”” To his mind it was regard and oversight of the church even from his earliest years. 
iswer clear that the church always contained enough vital reformatory Even this element of family concern is missed by Baptists and 
ll re- spirit to correct her own defects and eradicate her evils. He pointed Disciples who in their protest against the unscriptural admission 


to the great forerunners of the Reformation, Wycliff, John Huss, 
Savonarola, and others, as the best proofs that Rome could never 
ly settle into sluggish superstition and sloth without being aroused 

by her own militant prophets to a sense of her duty. This thesis 
seemed in a measure sustained by the fact that Rome’s greatest 
argument against the Lutheran Reformation was the Counter Refor 





mation of Ignatius Loyola and his followers, who wrought within 

| the Roman church reforms of far-reaching and astonishing character. 
The one primary and fundamental charge which Rome has ever 

brought against Protestantism is that of the sin of disunion. This 

a sin, in the mind of the Roman Catholic Church, is the heresy of 
all heresies. Ii broke into fragments that apparently impressive 
09 and beautiful unity which the church had enjoyed from the second 
eg century onward. This fact Rome can neither overlook nor forgive. 
And still further does it urge the futility of Protestantism in the 

_ fact that the origina] schism created by the Lutheran movement 
ie has been successfully followed by a multitude of others by which 


Protestantism has dissipated its strength and created the spectacle 
14) of a hopelessly divided church. 

But these are not the only signs of weakness in Protestantism. 
It is an easy thing to reply to Roman Catholic taunts that 
divisions, caused by Protestantism and probably inevitable after 
the Protestant claim to freedom of conscience was admitted, have 
been but trifling as compared with the advantages gained from the 
destruction of that tyranny which Rome had imposed upon the 
spirit of Christendom. And this is the true answer. Better the 
tragedy of division than the unity of death. Protestantism has 
no apologies to make for its insistence on the right to think freely 
and clearly concerning the program of Christianitv. The eorrup 
tion and ecclesiasticism of Rome made the Protestant revolt 
inevitable, as it seems to unbiased students of history. 
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of infants into the chureh by baptism have practically cut off all 
the earlier years of the child from the obligation of Christian nurture 
by the church. At the best the Sunday-school can be only a device 
and a partially successful device if the church as such forgets its 
obligation to the little child. 

Once more Protestantism loses hold of the child in his maturer 
adolescence at the very point where he is most needed and most 
capable of direct instruction. That moment at which the average 
chid is likely to drop out of our Sunday-schoo] is the moment of 
erisis in his spiritual life. Romanism has long recognized this. 
Protestantism is slowly awakening to the enormous losses it has 
sustained from it lack of interest in the family as such. 

And this leads promptly to the third weakness which is found 
in its almost total neglect of religious education outside of the 
church proper. Romanism has always insisted that the child’s edu- 
cation must be religious and not merely secular and, therefore, it 
has’ been at pains and expense to maintain schools in which, on 
however incomplete a scale, this religious instruction is provided. 
Protestantism, while insisting upon a higher grade of secular in 
struction, has been content to allow the religious element to fall 
almost tatally out of account, so that the Bible is more and more 
regarded as an impossible book in the curriculum of the public 
school, and any attempt to incorporate direct religious or even 
ethical teaching in the ordinary school is frowned upon as likely 
to be sectarian and bigoted. The result is that the younger gener 
ation of Protestant life tends to comply almost ideally with the 
demands of the secularist, the agnostic, and the atheist who wish 
to have no instruction whatever in the field of morals or religion. 

When to these facts, too patent to be ignored, there is added the 
open seandal of division in the Protestant churches, a division which 
is not only uneconomical but absolutely piratical in the rivalries it 
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breeds and the losses it entails, it may be easily seen that if Prot- 
estantism is not doomed to ultimate failure and extinction by its 
very wastefulness as well as by its other failures which are drain- 
ing its life, it must pass out of its present imperfect and devitalized 
condition into some more adequate expression of the church otf 
Christ in the It has lost its first passionate and 
mood which gave such power in its early days and 


Jesus world. 
protestant 
which, in a measure, has given power to each of the denominations 
as they have arisen to protest against current conditions and to 
point the way of return to the primitive and essential church. It 
is now in the attitude either of passive and selfish enjoyment of 
its inherited estate or of weak and petulant complaint against the 
spirit of an age which it finds itself no longer capable of meeting 
mastering. It is clear that this cannot be the end of the 
matter. The future of the Christian faith does not lie with 
Romanism. It takes an optimist of the most confirmed and incor- 
rigible nature to believe, on the other hand, that that future lies 
with the present ineffectual and divided Protestantism. There 
must be a more excellent way. Perhaps the modern spirit in the 
Roman Catholic church and desire for unity in Protestantism point 
the direction in which the future of our faith lies, a future not 
divided but unified, not impotent but commanding. 


and 








The Trend of Events 
By Alva W. Taylor 














THE ELIXIR OF FRESH AIR 

We are discovering that the real elixir of life is fresh air. It is 
curing tuberculosis and proving the sovereign remedy for that most 
terrible of quick maladies, pneumonia. It is the sick room’s first 
medicine and the ounce of prevention that is worth pounds of cure. 
We are told to avoid heated rooms and never leave the windows 
unopened, “Catching cold” is really catching hot. The art of 
medicine is becoming less a specific and more a prophylactic. The 
Chinese pay their doctors, it is said, so long as they are well and 
stop the fees when they get ill. We shall soon be doing more ot 
something like that. We will spend our money for sanitation more 
than for medical practice. We will have more Woods Hutchinsons 
to tell us how to keep healthy by avoiding the pitfalls of disease. 
And before all else comes fresh air. To keep warm we do not 
need to keep fetid. We will build our homes so they will warm 
fresh air and save the drug bills instead of rewarming poisoned 
air to save coal bills. We will build our churches about a system 
of ventilation and acoustics instead of tossing those requisites in 
as an afterthought and using whatever money is left to provide for 
No eloquence can cope with the anesthetic of carbon 

The best antidote for stupor and drowsiness is found to 
Sunlight and fresh 


them. 

dioxide. 
be, not a nap but a deep breath of fresh air. 
air are poison to the germs of most diseases. 


A SOCIAL MIASMA 


Children born in and bred in East 
London are far below the normal in physique. The crowded tene- 
ment is the plague spot of modern civilization. Some day we will 
look upon the slum as we today look upon the mosquito infested 
When sociology 


Here is the problem of the city. 


swamps and pools of the yellow fever regions. 
has finally convinced us that we perform the first public duty by 
preventing ills and that any governmental measure is good that 
compels men to provide against the laws of disease, we will abolish 
the slum. How may not know but 
know that if it menace it can be done, and that it 
done when we consider its abolition of more consequence than any 
or all of the things which operate to make it possible. It may 
strike hard at private ownership and speculation in city lots and 
at the five cent fare, but.once it is made a police power all scruples 
will flee before the necessity of action just as it had to flee before 


we will abolish it we we do 


is a will be 


Uncle Sam’s sanitary engineers in Havana. 
CHARITY THE FORERUNNER 


It is the task of philanthropy to lead the way. 
is convinced of the betterment it will relieve charity of the task 
The cities are pro- 


Once the public 


and make it a legitimate act of government. 
viding play-grounds today. 
provided them altogether. 
social inventor when he turned Mulberry Bend into a small park, 
but soon the cities will be providing them at any cost and within 
walking distance of every child. Pingree was laughed at when he 


Five years ago the social settlements 
Jacob Riis arose to the eminence of a 
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originated the “potato patch” idea, but everywhere cities are turn 
to the unemployed with some such scheme to use the vacant lot. 

One of the latest is the work of Hull House in providing “Summer 
Gardens” near to crowded quarters and teaching city folk to raise 
their own garden vegetables and flowers on vacant tracts set apart 
for the purpose. They have twenty acres near the McCormick 
factories, provided by the assistance of the Harvester people, and 109 
acres more will be available. A bungalow will be built for tools 
and shelter, a gardener will be employed to teach the uniniated, 
grass borders will set apart the plots, and out of doors recreation, 
with an eye to usefulness, will be encouraged. John Ruskin thought 
it conducive to moral as well as physical health to dig and dely 
in mother earth. 





WHEN CHICAGO SOLD HER BIRTHRIGHT 


Chicago was flung by the fates onto a swampy lake shore. She 
has turned the swamp into a city of healthfulness, made the 
sluggish rivers “run swiftly up hill” by turning their polluting 
currents from the beautiful lake into cleansing streams, by them 
opened the way for the commerce of an industrial empire. But 
she sold her birthright. She allowed a railroad to monopolize 
her lake front. In her youthful days she did no city building; like 
Topsy, she just grew. Her fathers little realized what the future 
would bring. Today they are planning a subway for a future or 
six millions. But the birthright, the beautiful lake front, is in 
the hands of the crafty Jacob of commerce. He shuts off communi- 
cation with it, stifles its pure air with smoke, makes its pleasant 
sands terrible with the rumbling wheels of freight trains, and claims, 
by legal right, as his own what nature designed for all the people 
and for the beautification of the city. 

Thus it comes about that the city must spend millions to fill in 
the lake beach and make an artificial park. To make poor recom. 
pense for the sandy beach she will doubtless build expensive piers 
out into the waters she has driven back into the deep. If ever she 
compels the railroad to go underground and claims the right of way 
into her newly builded recreation ground it will cost her other 
millions for she cannot confiscate property she has legally sur- 
rendered. 

Many prints have shown us pictures of Rio Janerio’s sea front. 
She has turned her natural opportunity into a thing of beauty and 
joy forever. One wonders whether or not she has shut off consider- 
able portions for the benefit of those alone who can ride in soft 
tired vehicles and dress in silks and satins and feast sumptuously 
every day. 


THE BIAS OF THE JUDGES. 


Appellate judges are not necessarily more learned than those on 
humbler benches. Yet they reverse the decisions of the humbler 
interpreters of the law constantly. Appeal is warranted where juris- 
diction requires it or where the calmness that a remote tribunal 
brings may take a question of law out of the hands of untrained 
jurymen and put it into the hands of competent barristers. Ques- 
tions of strict interpretation also need that expert construction 
which the eminence of the supreme bench is supposed to guarantee. 
But how often is appeal simply for the purpose of wearing out 
justice with superior ability to spend money or to merely get an- 
other chance by casting a dice on the judicial velvet of varying 
opinion. 

In these days it is notorious that a corporation prefers its 
ease be finally settled in a federal court. State judges are near the 
people and they hear their master’s voice and reflect the opinions 
and desires of the citizenship. Federal judges are eminent lawyers 
or lawyer politicians who have been corporation attorneys. This 
will be found true in a large majority of cases. They may be ever 
so honorable and high minded, but a man will reflect the bias of 
his associations and interests. Corporations engage the best legal 
talent and their ability to pay big fees gets for them the best. Then 
the best legal talent is chosen for high judicial position and the 
eminent attorney who was a corporation lawyer becomes the emi- 
nent judge and brings his conscious or unconscious bias with him 
and sits on the same kind of a case he was wont heretofore to 
defend. So the government fails before its own courts. 

A striking recent case is afforded in Judge McPherson’s ruling in 
the Missouri Two Cent Fare Case. The State Railroad Commission 
investigated thoroughly and reported that with the exception of one 
or two short lines the railroads of the state had made larger profits 
under a two than a three cent fare. Judge McPherson rules that 
these same rates are confiscatory and nullifies the law. The differ- 
ence was in the basis of judgment. McPherson thinks the railroads 
should have 6 per cent over and above all bonded indebtedness and 
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on watered stock and all. The Commission thought a lower profit 
requisite. a 
Another recent illustration of the bias of the judge is given us 
in the Standard Oil Case. Judge Landis so ruled regarding the 
admission of evidence that the jury easily found guilt, and the 
judge thought the famous $29,000,000 fine not only legal, but hardly 
adequate to the measure of the offense. Judge Anderson takes the 
same case with the same evidence and so rules out evidence that it is 
impossible for the jury to make a finding of guilt and the corpora- 
tion is legally justified in what the other judge and practically 
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the entire public believed to be a gigantic conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. 

What is the remedy? This at least is obvious. 
by the people are more responsive to that popular demand that 
makes law and knows what it intended the law to be. If the spirit 
that demanded a law is reflected in the law, then the spirit of the 
judge who interprets the law will be safer if it too is a reflection 
of the spirit of the people. With the trend toward non-partisan 
judicial elections would it not be better and more American to 
elect all our judges? 


The judges elected 


EDITORIAL 


Through a misunderstanding the next article in the series on 
the Springfield revival was last week announced to appear in this 
jssue. Our purpose, however, is to wait until next week to make 
report of the way the churches of that city deal with the great 
problem created by the Sunday campaign. 


The American churches must provide the men and money for the 
evangelization of the world from this time forth. The more churches 
we establish in America, the more money and the more men we 
have for the task given us in the uttermost parts. Every church 
established on American soil becomes an instant supporter of every 
missionary agency. It pays to establish the cause of Christ in 
America. 

o * * 

The Home Missionary Secretaries of the United States in general 
council have adopted the uniform letter head showing America as 
the radiating center of tremendous influence reaching out to the 
uttermost parts of the earth and bearing the words “America a 
Field—a Force.” No more splendid motto could be adopted. 
America is today the ripest missionary field upon the globe. Money 
spent in America brings immediate and permanent returns carrying 
ever-increasing potency of American Missions into the farthest 


reaches of the earth. 
— * .* 


We do not like to “point with pride” too often to the work of 
our department contributors, but we cannot allow any careless 
reader to overlook the work of Mr. Maclachlan on Teacher Train- 
ing without giving warning that he is missing a series of most 
important and illuminating articles. The chapters now being 
printed on the psychology of teaching, present this difficult aspect 
of the subject in the most lucid way we have ever seen. Any 
reader who may not be expert in the science of psychology will 
find Mr. Maclachlan’s statement an ideal one to begin with, render- 
ing as it does into simple terms the subtle and difficult principles 
of this highly interesting science. 

. * 7 

The Biblical World for April opens with an editorial on Religious 
Education and Social Duty, a comment upon the recent Convention 
of the Religious Education Association. Professor Irving F. Wood, 
whose “Biblical Doctrine of the Holy Spirit” is well known, writes 
on the relation of this theme to present religious life. Professor 
C. W. Votaw discusses the conversion and early ministry of Paul, 
covering the ground of the Sunday-school lessons for the current 
month. Other interesting articles are “The Spirit of Freedom in 
the Law,” by A. R. Gordon; “Communion With God in the Bible,” 
by Professor McFayden; “Aenon near to Salim,” by Professor Bacon 
of Yale, and “The Nestorian Tablet,” by Professor Goodspeed. 


“Charities and the Commons,” the journal published by Professor 
Graham Taylor and his colleagues in the interest of social uplift, 
has changed its name. “The Survey” is the new title. One of the 
very notable achievements of this journal during the past few 
months has been the industrial and social report on the city of 
Pittsburg. The results of this great task were published in the 
January, February, and March numbers of Charities and the Com- 
mons. These numbers are among the most interesting materials 
that have been submitted for the consideration of social workers in 
the generation. They are profusely illustrated and are not only 
full of information of the most timely character, but are works of 
art in themselves. Other cities, profiting by the splendid results of 
this survey, are preparing to have similar work done. It is only 
the trained and disciplined sociologist who is competent to undertake 
such an exacting task. But that it has been done with splendid 
skill and accuracy in the case of Pittsburg no one will question who 
looks over these fascinating pages. 


The Secretaries of the Home Board report that. they have now 
on file more than 200 applications for help on the Home field, and 
which they are unable to give favorable consideration. At the height 
of prosperous times the work of the Home field was greatly en- 
larged, but when the panic overtook us it was found necessary to 
adopt a rule declining to make any new appropriations until money 
was more plentiful. For this reason it is not possible to answer 
the appeals which come from every part of the country early in the 
missionary year. The Secretaries are looking forward to the Home 
Offering in May when they hope that such a hearty response will 
come from the churches that not only these appeals, but all others 
made during the current year may be promptly answered. 


. a * 


A correspondent who strongly dislikes Billy Sunday, the evangelist, 
and regards his work with cynicism, writes to criticise us for giving 
so much space in recent issues to the Springfield revival. He says 
there are other cities in which great revivals are held, why give 
such prominence to this particular one? Our answer is simply that 
Springfield is a typical city, that it is near enough for us to visit 
often, that we are acquainted with religious and civic conditions 
there, and are thus in a position to write with confidence of the 
things we see and hear. Were Des Moines as accessible as Spring- 
field we probably would have chosen to furnish our readers with a 
story of the great Scoville meeting held there recently. From the 
many letters on the other side of the subject we are assured that 
our readers are following the Springfield articles with the keenest 
interest. 

- . * 


“Religious Education” is now issued in an improved and en- 
larged form and contains not only articles on the usual themes 
to which that journal has devoted itself for the past two years, 
but gives as well a portion of the addresses delivered at the recent 
Convention of the Religious Education Association held in this city. 
It is now the policy of “Religious Education” to include its Conven- 
tion addresses in the journal rather than to publish them in a 
separate volume, although they may be secured in bound form by 
the members of the Association who desire them. The April number 
of “Religious Education” contains the President’s Address of Pro- 
fessor Peabody; The Annual Survey of Progress by Professor Coe; 
Miss Jane Addams’ paper on the Reaction of Modern Life upon 
Religious Development, and more than a dozen additional addresses 
delivered at the Convention. In addition there is given one of the 
most valuable features ever included in the publications of the 
Association. This is an index to all the literature printed by the 
Association since February, 1903. This index is an indispensable 
help to the satisfactory use of the annual volumes of the Association. 


The name of a writer in the Hibbert Journal for April, would 
have passed into historic renown had he lived in the days of the 
Nicene Fathers or even at the time the Westminster Confession 
was made. Sadly these divines had to confess that their doctrine 
of the Trinity was both true and incomprehensible. That the 
three persons are each Almighty and yet together constitute but 
one Almighty, that each of the persons is equal to the one com- 
posed by all, were propositions which faith had to accept against 
the protests of reason. This current writer brings what he calls 
“a message from mathematics to theology,” undertaking to show 
that the venerable creed is rigorously thinkable. He does even more 
than is asked, by showing that if the one were asserted to be, 
instead of a trinity of persons, a multiplicity of order 4 or 7 or n, 
the proposition would still be mathematically provable. Happily 
for us, faith today does not concern itself vitally with the doctrine 


of the Trinity and, therefore, unhappily for this ingenious writer, 


his contribution is too late to bring him the fame his ingenuity 


deserves. 
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Leading Thinkers of Today Re-enforce Faith in the Life Hereafter 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


Several influences 
to lessen emphasis upon the 
subject of immortality in our 
day The 
upy ourselves with the 
world of tangible and defin- 
experience Not only 
science and material- 


conspire 







to oc- 


actual 


tendency is 


able 
natural 


istic commercialism does this, 

but our practical institu 

il type of religion does it The In 
verso Lectureship at Harvard has = con 
tributed several little books upon’ im 
mortality They are all by scientists and 
philosophers, and they all deal with the 
subject in full consciousness of the modern 
world and in sympathy with its spirit. Sev 
eral of the lecturers confess only slight in 
terest in the subject, but deal wih it le 
cause they are requested to and because 
evidently many people want to know what 
thinking men now-a days can say about it. 
It is noticeable that none of them seek t 
settle the matter by scriptural teaching. They 
prefer rather the “dry light” of reason and 
science Yet none of them takes a stand 
iwainst the claims of the future life It is 
it least significant of the true scientilic tem 
per here displayed that it does not conceive 
that to be impossible which cannot be pos 

ly proved Indeed, those who are 

customed to regard all philosophy and science 


inimical to the belief in immortality may be 
surprised 
the do 


leavors to 


quite to find so much sympathy 


with rine, and in some cases, actual 


1 remove objections held against 


wou t he 1 oT x 
Views of Three 


indicate here it 


amie rence 


Harvard Professors. 


1 will the most summary 


fashion only, the views of three Harvard pro 


whom appeared in the lecture 
the third, 


two ot 


fessors 


ship referred to, while Professor 


Munsterberg, published an article on the sub 


ject recently Professor Munsterberg, Josiah 
tovee and William James are conspicuous 
writers in the fields of psychology and phil- 
osophy James and Rovee are jrobably the 


most notable figures in psychology and phil 
in this country 
Munsterberg is an experimental 


osophy today 


Professor 


psychologist. His treatment is in the form 
of a conversation with a friend as they sit 
before the fire after returning from the 
funeral of a companion. The argument is 
perhaps the mos’ abstract and the least per 
suasive of those to be mentioned here. It 
proceeds upon the idealistic doctrine that 
space and time, are forms which our con 
sciousness gives to the world of material ob 
jects But consciousness itself. which em 
ploys these forms, is above them, and is itself 
neither in time or space. In our truest 


nature, in our thought, and in the exercise of 
our wills, we are already beyond the limita 
tions of time. 
the objects in its thought creates not only 
the conception of causality, but in that same 


“The personality which shapes 


act the form of time which is to embrace all 
causal processes of the world. Past, 
future mean attitudes 


present 
and simply of the 
*William 


Houghton. 


James, “Human Immortality,” 
Mifflin & Co. 

Josiah Royce, “The Conception of Immor 
talitv.” Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 
“The Eternal Life.” 


Hugo Munsterberg. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





personality toward its objects.” The world 


of values, of our appreciation, is thus repre- 
sented as independent of the biological pro- 


In our conscious 


cesses of birth and death. 


world of moral values we possess absolute 


all changes of cause 


“In eternity,” 


reality, secure against 
and effect, of time and space. 
therefore, “lies the reality of our friend, who 
will never sit with us again here at the fire- 


place. I do not think that I should love 
him better if I hoped that he might be some- 
where waiting through space and time to 
meet us again. The man we love 


Was not in space and time; he fought his life 
of strife and achievement as a subject which 
with stand- 


tor 


calls not for our perception its 
ards of causality, space, and time, but 
our interpretation with its standard of agree 
ment, of ot 
Royce Emphasizes Individual Uniqueness 


Professor Royce also presents an argument 


values, ideals. 


in terms of idealism but in a somewhat differ- 


ent way. His argument is elaborated in 
terms of the uniqueness of the individual. 
rhis uniqueness is not disclosed in sense 
perception. We are never able to express 
completely what it is that makes one face 
different from ano.her. In the world of per 
sonalities the uniqueness is still greater. 
rhere is a kind of “hermitage of the soul” 


intimacies and all efforts at 
We not only are puzzled by 


which bafiles all 


self revelation. 
the queerness of strangers but of our friends. 
And it not only escapes our power of ex- 
planation and remains a kind of ultimate fact 
thinking—it is in 
affections and 
mother “There no 
like child,” and the 
is no other love like my love.” 


for our also something 


wills rejoice. 
child 
quite says, 

Phere Still 
one cannot state in terms of science just the 
ground and nature of this exceptional being. 
lt is to 
science. It is something experienced in our 


which our 


rhe 


our 
says, is other 


my lover 


not conformable knowledge or to 


will. 
world in which objects are means or ends for 


The real world of our experience is a 


will. 
erence to its purposes and intentions. 
the standpoint of the will, things have in- 
dividuality and And the philoso- 
pher seeks to show how the ends which our 


They can only be understood with ref- 
From 


meaning. 


wills create involve a system of reality in 
which individuality is ultimate and unique. 
Each person finds himself in this view car- 


ried over to a conception of an infinite Being 
he exists 
put 


and whom 
stated, it 
world is a unique whole for God. 


in whom for 
thus: the 


But every 


Simply may be 
part of a unique whole must itself be unique. 
rherefore each individuality has ultimate and 
final meaning in the total scheme of things. 
“Jus! as, in case a given cathedral is unique, 
and not its equal in all the world of 
being, then every stone and every arch and 
in that cathedral is unique, 
by having its one place in that whole, just 
if the whole is the 
expression of the single and absolute will, 
every fragment of life therein has its unique 
place in the divine life—a that 
other fragment could fill.” 


Professor James’ Pragmatic Standpoint. 


has 


every carving 


too, in the universe, 


so, 


place no 


Professor James deals with two objections 
to belief in immortality. One is founded on 
the modern discovery of the correlation of 
brain action. It now 


a commonplace that a disturbance of the 


consciousness with is 





function affects consciousness. A bloy 
upon the head may put an end to it. A cup 
of stimulates and 
one’s wits. Drugs, such as aleohol and ether. 
likewise have marked 
The localization of different 
consciousness different brain 
and fortifies the objection, 


brain 


cotfee cerebral activity 


results for met 


ital ae 
tion. kinds of 
in centers con 
firms the theory 
That is, 
has visual consciousness or sees things. Whep 
another center It is 
accordingly contended that the action of the 


when one center is stimulated, one 


is aroused, one hears. 
brain produces consciousness, and therefore 


when the brain is destroyed, consciousness 
ceases. 

But James insists this is not the only view 
of the possible relation between the brain and 
with all the known 
facts of physiological psychology. He holds 
that it to suppose that 
instead of being productive the brain is really 


consciousness consistent 


is just as logical 
As the prism 
the 


through 


transmissive of consciousness, 
light beautiful 
be precisely the 
streams. Or again, it 
be like the action of the keys of the 
which, 


transmits in colors. 


may 


sv) 
brain organ 
which consciousness 
may 
organ when pressed, release the air 
from the air-chest and produce sound. 

In this view. then, it is at least conceivable 
that the individual is surrounded by a vast 
of and that the brain is 
the point at which the veil is thin, the place 
the world of thought 


penetrates into the dim sphere of our exist- 


sea consciousness, 


where supersensuous 


ence. In times of intense brain activity, 
under the control of normal conditions, the 
grea* sea pours its waters into our little life 
most freely. The demands of science are held 


not ignored by this 


view, though of course it is presented only 


to be compromised or 


as an hypothesis and not as a demonstrated 
fact. Its 
effectively check the dogma‘ism of a negative 


force is great enough, however, to 
view. 
Immortality of Sub-human Beings. 
The 
with the discovery 
to 
lowed if it is 


objection is that which arises 
of the 
immortality 


for 


other 
vast number of 
must al- 
The 


modern his orical sense, aided by a new esti- 


whom be 


claimed 


»j o 
beings 


ourselves. 


mate of the age of the human race and of the 
overpowers the with a 
realization of the inecaleulable number of 
human beings who have lived. The doctrine 
of evolution requires one to take into account 
countless savage of all civilized 
And they are not altogether lovely 
The notion that all the Hottentots, 
and Chinamen who have ever 
lived should be admitted to our heaven,—or 
even to our hell—is too much. And the re 
sult is that many people, paralyzed by such 
a mass of human beings, conclude it is im- 
They regard the generations of 
men as the leaves of the human forest, which 
return in their own time to ihe earth. “Life 
is a good thing on a reasonably copious 
scale; but the very heavens themselves, and 
the cosmic times and spaces, would stand 
aghast, we think, at the notion of preserv- 
ing eternally such an ever-swelling plethora 
and glut of it.” 

But after all, this objection, according 
Professor James, rests upon a certain blind- 
in human nature—that blindness by 
which we are so often unable to appreciate 
the inner life of other people. Because peo 


world, imagination 


ancestors 
races, 
beings. 


Australians 


possible. 


ness 
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jes’ dress, language and customs are differ- 
ent from our Own, we fail to discover the 
inner Warmth and aspiration of their lives. 
Our imagination is dull and unresponsive 
toward these foreigners. But in reality they 
have a very lively and eager interior life. 
“Each of these grotesque or even repulsive 
aliens is animated by an inner joy of living 
as hot or hotter than that which you feel 
beating in your private breast.” 

We easily fall into the error of supposing 
that some law of the conservation of energy 
applies to the mental life. But this can 
hardly be. It is not true that the balance 
of just a specific amount of consciousness 
must be kept in the world. It does not 
happen that every time a man wakes up 
another has to go to sleep; or that when one 
is born another must die. Spiritual life does 
not crowd and jostle like cattle at the gate. 
The world never seems sated with an over- 
supply of conscious life, but on the con- 
trary “the demand for the supply is there 
the moment the supply comes into being, for 
the beings supplied demand their own ‘on- 
tinuance.” As theists, the author says, we 
can say that 
capacity for love that his call and need is 
for a literally endless accumulation of created 
lives. “He can never faint or grow weary, 
as we should, under the increasing supply. 
His scale is infinite in all things. His sym- 
pathy can never know satiety or glut.” 


God has so inexhaustible a 


A Democratic Heaven. 


This leads to a more democratic view of 
the hereafter. It is a striking fact that re- 
ligious ideas of the future have been quite 
exclusive and aristocratic—only Christians, 
and then only our particular brand, could 
be sure of eternal life. The poor heathen and 
the naked savages were ignored or only vague- 
ly considered at all. But now our heavens 
must undergo a kind of Copernican and Gal- 
ilean expansion like that which has set the 
cosmic spaces out into such abysmal vast- 
ness and immensity. “Let us put our hand 
over our mouth, like Job, and be thankful 
that in our personal littleness we ourselves 
are here at all. The Deity that suffers us, 
we may be sure, can suffer many another 
queer and wondrous and only half-delightful 
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thing. 
our own life which would lead us spontane- 
ously to claim its perpetuity, let us be at 
least tolerant of like claims made by other 
lives, unideal 
they may seem to us to be. Let us at any 


If we feel a significance in 


however numerous, however 
rate not decide adversely on our own claim, 
whose grounds we feel directly, because we 
cannot decide favorably on the alien claims, 
whose grounds we cannot feel at all. That 
would be letting blindness lay down the law 
to sight.” 


Good Citizenship 


Sy Jasper Seaton Hughes. 

Good citizenship is something that every 
good man from his heart. It is 
quite impossible to entirely divorcee our Chris 
tian life from the civil obligations which 
Providence has laid upon us. The democratic 
idea of government, rising from the people, 
makes it as important that the people should 
know the truth and avoid deception as it 
was that kings should know the truth, which 
was of seldom ealled 
courtiers, were always several layers deep 
around their courts. Besides, as the people 
have more sentiment and feeling than kings 
have, it lays them also liable to the decep- 
tions of demagogues and so endangers civil 
ruptures and bloodshed, of which our new 
country has been made fully aware and had 
a taste. 

Take an illustration. There is now going 
on all over our country the beginnings of a 
revolution of which 90 per cent of our church 
members are densely ignorant. and in addi 
tion are deceived into believing it is a mere 
side show, an incident, a temporary affair. 

The real contest is going on between the 
liquor power as a national, political and com- 
mercial organization, and the nationally 
organized anti-license or prohibition men. 

There are more than 90 per cent of Chris- 
tian men who never read a journal on either 
side of the question. Most of them do not 
know that there are great journals published 
by the synagogue of the stills, nor read those 
o men, who op- 


esteems 


occurrence, for liars, 


of the patriots of good will 
pose the license sin. 

They all hear much of a superficial skir- 
mish going on between “wets” and “drys,” a 
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designation of the saloons that makes water 
dry and alcohol (the very dryest thing), wet, 
and they read the superficial newspaper ac 
counts of it and the faint imitation of the 
secular press in church journals. 

But the newspapers are on neutral grounds, 
and so are 90 per cent of the church members, 
and to the main question at stake, even those 
who vote out the saloons are a'so on neutral 
grounds in fact, though they may not know 
it, and even deny it. 

The church press shows no strong disposi 
tion to set Christian men right and influenced 
on this question. It has in it “the depths of 
Satan” and the 
seen and can not be seen or understood from 
Christian journals that get their ideas from 
neutral, or what try to be, sources. I hoped 


fight at the bottom is not 


when a number of bright young scholars 
joined themselves to TRE CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TUuRY, able and glad to give us the best 


thought on religious matters within the ac- 
program, that they would also be 
equally brave and well influenced on a matter 


cepted 


of so great concern to the church and nation 
as the leagued forces of the “poisoners gen- 
eral.” and would give expert information that 
would lead honest men to their 
duties in the light of Christian citizenship. 
Up to date this hope has not been realized. 

No man nor newspaper has any right to 
play the coward as against party prejudice 
any more than he would against personal 
lust. No man has any right to have or to 
hold party prejudice. He can not be honest 
and do so any more than he can have relig- 
ious prejudice to hate his brother man. 

No brave man has any inclination to pay 
any respect to any such prejudices, That the 
churches are full of prejudices may be so, but 
if so they have not repented of that dire sin 
which leads to all kinds of sin. If the press 
and the pulpit are going to preach let them 
preach repentance toward God and faith in 
Jesus Christ, never had any prejudice 


consider 


who 
and never can save any man so long as he is 
the slave of the demagogue or of the devil, 
whose mission it is to poison men’s minds 
against the truth. There is no repentance 
outside the church and never can be till there 
is repentance inside, for judgment must begin 
at the house of God. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By George A. Campbell 


Alexander Whyte’s 


My correspondence deeply impresses me 
that there is among Christians a widespread 
hunger for knowledge and for piety. Our 
minds are made with far outreachings, and 
our souls are made with quenchless thirstings 
for God. Many write as to books and es- 
pecially devotional books. A book is the tab- 
ulation of ascertained knowledge, or the 
record of the findings of a soul in its inves- 
tigations and explanations. 

What is a devotional book? Not a weak 
book. Not a sentimental. sloppy book. Not 
a book of lurid illustrations. Not one of 
pious platitudes. Not one written by an 
author who does not feel the stress and storm 
of life. Not by a saint who, having ceased 
to be tempted, writes patronizingly to the 
rest of mortals. 

Devotional sock’s Positive Strength. 

No; far from all this! A great devotional 
book is one that makes a strong, direct, re- 
ligious and personal appeal to the inner soul 
of the reader. The writer must have the 
most intimate possible fellowship with God, 
and he must also know well the spiritual 
nature of man. The average devotional book 
is likely to lack proportion; but the good 
devotional book never distorts life. It is 
true to man. 





Message to the Soul 


book does not argue. It 
wins its way by presenting the generally 
recognized virtues. It appeals to the univer- 
sal heart, avoiding usually the partisan con- 
troversies of its day. Its word is the abid- 
ing eternal word. In it, deep calls unto deep. 
A few of the world’s great devotional books 
have been the avenues of God’s spirit to 
countless hearts. The really good devotional 
book has an abiding place in the church of 
Christ. Though creeds change, the devotional 
message of Augustine, of Law, of a’ Kempis, 
of Taylor, of Pascal, of Theresa, of Bunyan, 
of Shepard, and that of each of the other 
ageless writers abides. Contentions are al- 
ways temporary, prayers are enduring. 


Gratitude to Favorite Writers. 


The devotional 


A correspondent asks me to give the names 
of two or three of the best modern writers 
of devotional literature. This I gladly do. 
It is a joy to praise your friends. It is 
equally a joy to tell of those writers from 
whom you have received help. The cause of 
gratitude obligates us, too, to pass along the 
names of writers who have done us a great 
service. 

We will do well to remember, however, that 
our tastes, works, degrees of preparation are 





very different. After several embarrassments 
in commending books to my friends I am 
growing a little chary of that exercise. I 
have learned long since that others will not 
measure their enthusiasm over any book by 
mine. What in books gives joy to one will 
sometimes give pain to another, or at least 
uneasiness. 
Whyte First, Then Matheson. 

Nevertheless there are some devotional 
writers that I think ought to and do speak 
to the common heart of the church. First 
among these I would place Alexander Whyte 
and second George Matheson. 

There are four fields in which a great de- 
votional writer should be strong. He must 
know the spiritual wealth of the Bible; he 
must know the spiritual wealth in the history 
of the church, with its long array of saints; 
he must know the workings of the soul, and 
he must know the ways of the comings and 
goings of God’s spirit. In all these fields the 
venerable Alexander Whyte is at home. No 
other current devotional writer so grips me. 
Matheson is suggestive, but the waters of Dr. 
Whyte seem to come from a deeper fountain. 
In his studies he is no skimmer. I wonder 
if he was ever tempted to review books. That 
is one of the devil’s pitfalls into which some 
of us have lost our souls; at least for thor- 
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oughness in meditation. Dr. Whyte masters 
his line of study. He studies and writes upon 
one character till he has exhausted him. 


Proportion and Balance in His Writings. 


Wonderfully well proportioned is he in his 
writings. He has the training and spirit that 
always keep him balanced, and he never 
loses himself to take a fling at any class of 
theologians of his time. 

What shall I say of his writings? How shall 
I analyze his work? I shall but attempt it. 
Whenever I write of him I feel that I ought 
to simply quote him and to keep on quoting. 
What shall I quote? To choose is difficult. 
Here before me is his article or sermon en- 
titled, “It is the Heart that makes the The- 


ologian.” I quote the opening sentences. 
“Pectus facit theologum—that is to say, 


it is the heart that makes the theologian. 
Not the head. Not talent. Not learning. Not 
power of speaking. Not power of writing, 
Other men may be made without much heart. 
Men of scholarship may be made without 
much heart. Men of may be made 
without much heart; but not men of religion. 
Not men of science even, according to Dr. 
Newman’s eloquent argument entitled ‘The 
Philosophical Temper first enjoined is the 
Gospel.’ But be that as it may it is indis- 
putable that it is the heart that makes the 
true theologian. Take Paul, the first and the 
best of theologians, take Athanasius the 
father of Christology, take Augustine, and 
take Luther, take Hooker, take Chalmers, and 
it was their heart, above all things else, that 
made them all what they were. 

“But to begin with, what is a true theolo- 
gian, and how does his heart come to make 
him what he is? Well, a theologian, a true 
theologian, is just that man whose whole dis- 
course is of God. God is the greatest and the 
best of subjects on which the mind and the 
heart of any man can discourse. For God is 
love. And the seat and the throne of love 
in God and in man is the divine and the 
human heart. And consequently the more 
love any man has in his heart, the better 
able he will be to know God, and to discourse 
concerning God.” 

This is all the more valuable 
ia from the pen of one who has a great brain. 
How true are his words. 


science 


because it 


A Bruised Conscience. 

Here again is a discourse on the Latin 
proverb that God takes only the vilest and 
_ most worthless of men to make his greatest 

experiments upon them. There is with him 
no palliation of evil. Read this: 

“But neither the mind nor the will, nor 
anything else that is within us, is so wounded, 
and so bruised, and so putrified as is our sin- 
ful conscience. Our sinful conscience makes our 
country desolate like Isaiah’s country; and 
our city to be burned with fire like Jerusa- 
lem; it makes our city to be almost like 
Sodom to us and almost like unto Gomorrah. 
Now, I will speak to the man with the most 
torn and tortured conscience in this house 
of God this night, and he will hear me. What 
was it, sir, that so tore your conscience to 
such wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores as these? Come, and let us reason to- 
gether—what was it? What was your very 
worst and most conscience-exasperating sin? 
Was it your breaking somebody’s heart: 
somebody whose name for long years has been 
written in letters of hell-fire on your fore- 
head? Was it ruining somebody’s life? Was 
it beggaring some man that trusted you? 
Was it bringing your father’s and your 
mother’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave? 
Or was it some still more scarlet and crimson 
sin than all these? For the sinfulness of 
some men’s sins is simply unspeakable and 
unthinkable to any one but themselves and 
their victims. Well sir there is only one 


ointment in all the world that will close and 
bind up and mollify such a conscience as 
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yours. But, blessed be God, there is such 
an ‘ointment.’ And Paul entrusted the name 
of that ointment to the elders of Ephesus; 
and perhaps he did so because there may 
have been one man like you in that session 
of saints who needed that ointment every 
day he lived. And the name of that con- 
science-healing ointment is nothing less than 
the Blood of God.” 
Light on all Great Subjects of Faith. 

Space will not permit of more quotations. 
Of course he touches all the great subjects 
of our faith, such as God, sin, Christ, the soul, 
pain, prayer etc., and flashes upon them again 
and again much light. His pleadings for 
especial times to be given to prayer and med- 
itation are numerous and happy. There is 
depth to all his writings, but not gloom. 
There is searching, personal preaching in them 
all, going terrifically after the evil in the 
individual heart, but nowhere is there bitter- 
ness or scolding, but rather sympathy and 
tenderness. Always he makes me to feel that 
the good is eternal and tremendously worth 
while. 

There may be too much of Calvinism in 
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his theology; but the important thing j, 
that the spirit of God mightily breathes jy 
the words of his pen. Long has he labore 
to enthrone Christ’s will in the lives of mep 
The following lines are favorites with him: 


“I worship Thee, sweet Will of God! 
And all Thy ways adore, 

And every day I live I seem 
To love Thee more and more. 


Thou wert the end, the blessed rule 
Of Jesus’ toils and tears; 

Thou wert the passion of His heart 
Those three and thirty years. 


He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost; 

God’s will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 


Ill that he blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill; 

And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet Will!” 


CENTENNIAL STUDIES 


By Dr. 


The Influence of the Disciples 
Upon Religious Life 


In a previous article I cited the organic 
growth and numbers of the Disciples as an 
evidence of their success. But the success of 
a religious movement is very often repre- 
sented by its influence upon either religious 
or national life and thought, rather than by 
its numerical strength. 

In fact, no separate religious movement 
succeeds permanently until it becomes a part 
of the whole Christian movement; not until 
its characteristic contributions have become 
the common property of Christendom. So 
long as the faith and life of a religious 


movement remain peculiar and _ distinctive, 
just so long it fails of success. Christianity 


as a whole finds itself succeeding because it 
is being taken up into the social, political 
and ethical life of Western society. In other 
words, society is being Christianized, and that 
is the final confession of surrender to Christi- 
anity. No other victory could be so con- 
elusive, and in proportion as Christianity 
enters into society, the distinction between 
the Church and the World fades out. As 
Professor Seeberg remarks: “So the work 
of the Church develops to a widely extending 
activity that enters into the most manifold 
provinces of life. In this lies the ground of 
the Church’s entering as a whole into a per- 
manent historical connection with the sur- 
rounding world. It experiences a history so 
far as it takes part in the collective life- 
and-culture-movement of mankind.” 

Not Converts but Influence the Real Test. 

In other words the progress of Christian- 
ity is to be estimated not alone by the statis- 
ties of converts to the Christian religion, but 
by the response of the world’s thought and 
life to its influence. Christianity would have 
only partly succeeded if it had built itself 
up in isolation from the world. 

Before attempting to estimate the influence 
of the Disciples it was necessary to inquire 
first of all as to what they set themselves 
to do. In an earlier study it was pointed out 
that they proposed a reformation of Christian 
society in order to put an end to sectarian 
strife and division. To accomplish this 
purpose they set before themselves twe 
guiding principles—the authority of Scrip- 
ture and the obligation of Christian unity— 
the one as means, the other as ideal end. 


Errett Gates 


Program of the Disciples. 

In the application of these principles to the 
New Testament they came to the following 
general conclusions, which represent a com- 
mon agreement in the midst of all variations 
and the working basis of the movement: 

1. That the New Testament contains 
either in principle or precedent all that should 
be required as terms of Christian fellowship 
or as conditions of salvation. 

2. That faith in Jesus Christ and obedi- 
ence to him was the bond of union in the 
primitive church, and is a sufficient bond of 
union among Christians for all time. 

3. That the churches of Christ everywhere 
should adopt the one test of fellowship and 
basis of union of the primitive church, that 
there may be unity among all the people 
of God. 

Stated more briefly these conclusions re- 
solve themselves into the following prin- 
ciples: 

I. The Supremacy of Christ. 

II. The Simplicity of Christian Disciple- 


ship. 
III. The Obligation of Christian Unity. 
These have been the dominant notes in 


the message of the Disciples—the recurrent 
themes and anchor principles of all their 
work and teaching. 

The Supremacy of Christ. 

The question which now confronts us is, 
“How far have these principles become dom- 
inant in the thought and life of religious 
society in America during the last hundred 
years?” First of all, “What of the suprem- 
acy of Christ?” Has faith in Christ and 
obedience to him taken the place of creeds 
as tests of Christian fellowship? One hun- 
dred years ago the Philadelphia Confession, 
a kind of Baptist edition of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, was used everywhere 
among Baptist churches as a test of fellow- 
ship. Today, the name of that confession is 
scarcely known to the rank and file of 
Baptists, and is never named in the examind- 
tion of persons for membership in their 
churches, or of young men as candidates for 
the ministry. Profession of faith in Christ 
is now a sufficient test of fellowship in most 
Baptist churches. 

The same thing is true of the Presbyterian 
churches. The Westminster Confession has 
no place in the reception of persons to mem- 
bership in their churches. All the great 
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American denominations require little more 
now than a profession of faith in Jesus 
Christ. One hundred years ago the Camp- 
bells would have looked in vain in any part 
of the orthodox religious world for a church 
that would have received them to fellowship 
on a simple confession of faith in Christ ; 
while now their followers would look in vain 
to find a church that would not receive them 
upon such a confession. 

Campbell a First, Solitary and Dangerous 

Example. 

When Alexander Campbell, in 1812, at the 
time of his immersion by a Baptist minister, 
refused to make more than a simple con- 
fession of faith in Jesus as the Son of God, 
as a prerequisite to baptism, he violated all 
Baptist custom and stood as a first, solitary 
and dangerous example of apostolic custom 
in the modern religious world. It was un- 
heard of before his day, and universally re- 
pudiated, as a method of Christian disciple- 

The past one hundred years of history have 
witnessed a complete transition in principle, 
and a partial transition in practice, to the 
position of the Disciples. It has followed 
that new discovery of Christ in the last 
century, of which Principal Fairbairn became 
historian and philosopher in his great work, 
“The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” 
His was a study of the supremacy of Christ 
in modern theology; another study needs to 
be made of the coming of Christ to suprem- 
acy in Christian Discipleship. 

Christ in Modern Theology. 

Christ has come to supremacy in the mod- 
en world in a way never anticipated by the 
fathers of the movement. There was no 
support either in the theology or the prac- 
tiees of the churches of their day for the 
place they gave Christ. Hence they repudi- 
ated speculative theology in favor of a bib- 
lical theology. The theology of the present 
time is going just where the Campbells went 
for its normative authority and materi- 
als—namely, to the New Testament and the 
teaching of Jesus. 

To observant Disciples this modern trend 
toward Christ in theology has confirmed 
their historic position, and they have wel- 
comed it as a most wonderful testimony to 
the foresight and religious genius of the 
fathers. Many a Disciple has read his convic- 
tion of the central place of Christ in the great 
books of modern religious teachers, and has 
heard it echoed from all the pulpits. And he 
has wondered why the religious world has 
not come all the way to the message and 
program of the Declaration and Address, 
after coming so far on the way. 

The familiar appeal of the Disciples to 
Christ has become the universal appeal of 
Christendom; not quite in the same way or 
with the same end in view. But it is the 
same appeal, “Back to Christ;” at one time 
to him as normative experience and content 
of theology, at another time as ethical 
teacher, at another as social reformer, but 
always to him as supreme in the religious 
thought and life of the Western world. This 
has been most gratifying and reassuring to 
the Disciples—this finding of their central 
thought made the common property of 
Christendom. The great books that have 
Voiced this trend of things they have read 
in preference to their own special literature, 
and with greater inspiration and profit. In 
fact many of the most widely read ministers 
and students of the Disciples have found 
these outside books more truly representative 
of the Disciples than much of their own lit- 
erature, 


Obligation of Christian Unity. 
What of the feeling ot obiigation in the 
modern religious world toward Christian 
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Unity? One hundred years ago the voice 
of Thomas Campbell was like the voice of 
a John the Baptist crying in the wilderness. 
It was solitary and alone. Now there are 
voices in all the churches pleading for the 
answer of Christ’s prayer for unity. There 
are still a few defenders of denominational- 
ism, but not many. With one accord all pro- 
phets of the Christan faith in these days are 
announcing the coming of a “New Catholi- 
cism” which shall embrace all the followers of 
Christ. The plea of the Disciples for unity 
has become the plea of Christendom. 
Influence of Disciples. 


What shall we say now of the influence of 
the Disciples in bringing about this new ap- 


preciation of Christ, and this feeling of 
obligation towards unity that characterize 


the modern world. Is it traceable in any de- 
gree directly or indirectly to their influence? 

There are certain considerations that make 
against the supposition that the Disciples 
have had any marked influence in this modern 
movement. First of all there are no impar- 
tial historians of religious progress in Amer- 
ica that credit the Disciples with a determin- 
ing influence upon religious thought. 

Furthermore, the leaders. of 
thought in America have 
indebtedness to the Disciples. 

Still further, this modern movement which 
resulted in the enthronement of Christ 
and in the awakening of a conscience on 
unity, is not an American movement. It is 
just as much a part of European religious 
thought as of American, whereas the activity 
and influence of the Disciples are limited 
to the United States. And the usual account 
that is rendered of the matter ascribes lead- 
ership and priority to Germany and England, 
rather than to America. If the Disciples in- 
augurated the movement and have made any 
decisive contributions, the leaders and_his- 
torians of religious thought in Germany and 
England are entirely unconscious of it. 

And finally, the Disciples have been want- 
ing in just those factors that directly exert 
influence upon the general thought of an age. 
Those factors of progress consist of (1) 
great men, either scholars or thinkers, who 
write, (2) great books that are universally 
read; or, (3) great educational institutions 
that propagate the particular ideas; or (4) 
popular religious movements that touch the 
collective life of society. 


Great Men and Books. 

The Disciples have produced no great men 
who are widely known and read outside of 
their ranks. The greatest men so far pro- 
duced that have lived long enough to have 
had an influence were Alexander Campbell 


religious 


never confessed 


has 
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and Isaac Errett. But the writings of 
neither of these men can be called influential 
nor productive literature. Their books are 
not known and have not been read outside of 
the ministry of the Disciples. They are not 
to be found in the publie libraries of the 
country, nor are they kept upon the shelves 
of the book-stores for sale. The books pro- 
duced by Disciples embodying their position 
and principles are essentially denominational 
and provincial. The Disciples have not been 
wanting in men of real literary genius, but 
they have dedicated their genius to the hand- 
ling of a narrow range of ideas in the de- 
fense of a special cause, which has limited 
the circle of their readers within the narrow 
lines of religious prejudice. No man can 
think great thoughts or write great books 
with an eye to the approval of a small sec- 
tion of Christendom or with a view to the 
defence of a particular system. Great books 
are written in the atmosphere of unlimited 
freedom and under the impulse of universal 
human 


interests and needs. 


Influence From Below. 

Such influence as the Disciples have exerted 
upon Christian thought and life in America 
has been through their organic church life, 
their ministry, their newspapers, and their 
participation in union enterprises, such as 
the Christian Endeavor movement and the 
Union Sunday-School work. How much in- 
direct and unconscious influence they have had 
upon present religious conditions, it is dif- 
ficult Their influence has per- 
sonal influence rather than literary influence. 
It has spread from below upwards in religi- 
ous society, through the laymen of the vari- 
ous denominations to the ministry and lead- 
ers of those denominations. 

Contact of laymen with the organic church 
life and ministry of the Disciples, and contact 
of these with other laymen of other bodies 
and through them with their ministry, has 
been a real and constant channel of influence 
for the Disciples. 


to say. been 


It has been influence by 
personal contact in neighborly and community 
life. Many of the most effective apostles of 
their principles have been well-informed and 
zealous laymen who have known familiarly 
the proof-texts of their position and have 
impressed them in private discussion. 

The relations of the Disciples to this mod- 
ern world movement has been not so much 
that of cause as that of expression. They 
are one of many forms of expression which 
the time-spirit has assumed, and in which 
it has realized itself. They have no doubt 
helped to make up the total trend, but they 
have also been made by it. They are a pro- 
duct of the times. and would have been im- 
possible in any other age. 


OUR CHURCH MEN 
By John R. Ewers 


“Behold the Man” 


This Easter season brings us face to face 
with the living Jesus. There He stands. 
What will we do with Him? By our answer 
we rise or fall. All other decisions are as 
nothing compared to this. He is the measure 
of manhood. By Him we square our lives. 
What do we see when we behold THE MAN? 

In the words of Phillips Brooks, “We see 
the pattern and fulfilment of our humanity.” 
He was the perfect man. He was the unim- 
peded channel for God. Call Him divine for 
there is no other adjective large enough, but 
do not forget that he was human. He was 
not a ghost, for if he was he means nothing 
to one castled in flesh as Iam. He was not 


something other than human, for if he was 
he could not be tempted in all points, like as 
[ am, and His temptations would mean noth- 
ing to me. Jesus was God’s unique man, 
unique because perfect as far as *majestic 
spirit, noble character, kingly bearing, warm 
love and unselfish service were concerned. 


The Manliness of Christ. 

Art has too frequently made Jesus femi- 
nine. Poetry has too often made Him meek 
and lowly, perhaps not too much but too 
exclusively. Preachers have sometimes pic- 
tured Him as sentimental, weak, timid and 
womanly. We admire womanliness in a wom- 
an, we demand manliness in a man. Jesus 
is the world’s superior man. All the rest 
of earth’s men are as foothills while Jesus 
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towers aloft peak, sun-crowned in 


a solitary 
(.0 I's pre sence. 
Jesus expressed His full and complete man 


hood by doing all that did become a man. 


He was strong, but no: rough. He was pas 


sionate, but held himself in masterful con 


trol. He was a lover of reason but not cold. 


He was patient, but this was due not to a 


ack. but to an abundance of life. He was 
was cowardly, bu 


forgiving, not because he 


verv brave He was meek, 


because ee was 


because of timidity, but because of king 


vy eontro lle was tender. not because he 


Was soft but because he was refined He 


possessed all the best elements of our human- 


ity combined in perfect proportion. His life 


vas symmetrical, perfectly balanced Like a 


Grecian temple he combined strength and 


ower and grace rhe incarnation 
} 
man, but not 


When he said, 


beauty 


ave the world a complete 


something other than a mat 


Follow me ® Was not commanding the 
impossible Tempted precisely like this, He 
an sympathize with us 
The Wondrous Richness of Christ’s 
Personality. 
Here in a casket is a jowel Locked in 
the dark it is not really itself It was made 


Carry it out into the day. 


The light does not make it something o he 


than itsell The light fulfils it. Jesus is 


the perfect diamond in the bright sunshine of 


God An untaught man is not really a man. 


lle was made to learn. We say schooling 


makes him “more of a man.” Education does 


make him something other than a man, 
It fulfils him Civilization does the same 
There is a vast difference between the naked 


savage and the civilized man Civilization 


rounds Is Booker l 


out into completion 


THE 


something other than a 
is a splendid example 


Washington is not 


colored man, but he 


of more completed work. God came once and 
filled a man’s life full and thus gave us 
Jesus of Nazareth. All other standards of 
manhood pale and fade before Him. He is 
the one not only altogether lovely. but alto- 
gether powerful. By Him are we challenged, 
and by Him, only, are we measured. 

Our current conceptions of manhood need 


to be corrected by Jesus. We value stern 
ness. Which is greater, to strike the blow, 
or to forgive’ Which is nobler, to frown, 


or to be tender? Love is better than the 


sword and to gain your end by saving men 


is infinitely better than to ride to victory 
over the mangled corpses of vour fellows. 
What gracious strength Jesus possessed. 


Personal abuse never aroused Him, but the 


wrongs of others made His eyes fiash. 
Independent Manhood. 

We expect independence in a man. 

See Him with eves 


Jesus 
had it. He stood alone. 
tones of thunder as he cleanses 
He could be angry and sin not. 
mob at Nazareth before His 


See the soldiers in the garden 


ft fire and 
the temple. 
See the part 
kingly bearing 
fall back before His 
was the lion of the 
of the truth and 


powerful glance. He 
tribe of Judah. By the 
power righteousness resi 
dent in Him he conquered 
We expect bravery in a man 
He set His Jerusalem 
that death 


entreat, 


Jesus nad it. 
face toward knowing 
Him. Friends 
might threaten, He could not 
More sensitive to pain than 


awaited might 
Toes 
be turned aside. 


any other man who ever lived, he braved the 


darkness of Gethsemane and Golgotha The 
Pharisees held the balance of power Life 
and death were in their hands. Jesus as 
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saulted them with tremendous energy. He 
hurled His deadly shafts straight at them, 
He tore off masks of the hypocrites and pe. 
vealed them in all their hideous falsity, He 
quailed not before kings or governors. [m. 
pelled by a great conviction, He forgot self 
in the mighty struggle. 
Christ Forgetting Himself. 

We expect generosity in a man. 
it. Of a brilliant 
said, “He can never be great 
marred by 


Jesus had 
certain man it was once 
because he jg 
Jesus was not 


selfish.” selfish- 


ness. He gave more than gold. He gave all 
of His talent, all of His time. He gaye al] 
He had, even life itself. “Come to me,” he 
said, “and I will give.” That was His way. 
His motto was, “Not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” 

Oh, the glorious human 
challenges us! All the noble elements most 


perfectly blended and combined in Him. Pay] 


Jesus, how He 


was great, but compared with Jesus, Paul js 
like an ant-hill to a pyramid. 
of the great, but 

above them all, like a Himalayan peak above 
the foot-hills. Is He divine? Yes, 
there is no other word big enough to describe 


The heroes 


world are Jesus towers 


because 


Him. In a company of English gentlemen, 
Charles Lamb was once asked the difference 
between the genius of Shakespeare and Jesus, 
Hie answered, “Gentlemen, if William Shake- 
speare into this would all 
rise to greet him, if Jesus Christ came into 
would all 


came room, we 


this bow down before 
Him.” 
Yes, 


“Of all mankind we will cleave to Him. 
And to Him will we cleave alway.” 


room we 


Our highest tribute, Jesus Saviour 


Canada’s Men Plan Missionary Policy 


The Secretary of the Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ Attends Laymen’s Missionary 
Congress in Canada—Second Article in Report of Wonderful Meeting—Canada Will 
Her Share for World’s Evangelization 


Do 


BY P. C. MACFARLANE. 


Congress has now 


The registration at the 


reached 4.200, of which number about three 


thousand are methodis s and Presbtyerians 


divided about half and half with Laymen in 
atter 


the majority in each. The theme of the 


noon session was “The victorious progress of 
missions l first speaker was Robert E 
Speer on I he Awakening of the Orient 
Mr. Spee made one of his very best ad 
lresses lis spe ws are to me always r 


markable for the amount of information and 


forceful logic that he gets into them, finally 
saturating th whole with an emotional ap 
peal He reveals himself as a thoughtful 
student of the missionary problems, as one 


who estima.es carefully the forces with which 
must contend. As 
Awakening in the 


contributing 
Orient he 


tine Gospel 
forces to the 
mentioned the 


Western civiliz 


exodus of students to study 


ation, these young men coming 


from China, Korea, Japan and India, and 
entering the seats of learning in Europe and 


America; the from one end 


of Asia to the other and the 


political tumult 


insistent talk 


of popular rights; the change of garments to 


those of a Western cut and fashion, which 


was significant merely as showing the break 
ing-up of old prejudices; and last of all the 
leavening influence resulting from the large 
emigration from China and Japan to other 
reacted 


countries which steadily 


ideas and ideals of the Mother Country. The 


upon he 


awakening itself, he declared, was expressing 
itself in four ways. 
The Awakening Orient. 


First, industrially, in a growing of com 


merce and manufacture, in multiplication of 


exports and imports and in railroad building. 


Second, intellectually. Japan is today 
honeyeombed with popular schools, China has 
school and is re- 
with modern 


this 


her old literary 


as possible 


cast out 
as fast 
and supplementing 


placing it 
learning, with a 
mul iplication of postal facilities. There are 
now in China two hundred sehools, organized 
two thousand post 
offices. Another this intellectual stir 
s*seen in the ferment at work i 
tion of Mohammedan Asia. At last Asia has 


begun to think and speak, and her language 


on a modern basis, and 


side of 


1every sec- 


is the 
Third 


epidemic of 


language of free men. 


politically. Asia is witnessing an 
constitutional gov 


They have 


demands for 
ernment and popular institutions. 
seen the fall of the only absolutism in Europe 
before the only constitutional government in 
failed to learn 
The growth of nation 
Asia for the 
of China for 


wes_ern Asia, and have not 

the lesson therefrom. 

alism is striking. The ery of 

Asiaties is giving way to that 

the Chinese and Japan for the Japanese and 

India for the 
New Asiatic Consciousness. 

Fourth, Throughout Asia this 
moral awakening is apparent. The Asiatic 
has come to a new consciousness of his man- 
hood and with it a tremendous ethical awak- 
ening. Asia is feeling after human brother- 
hood. He has found that the blood of all 
the races under heaven is of one color; that 
with all men there is a common suffering 
and a common sin, and that there is need for 
common 


Indians. 


morally. 


a common redemption by the 
Saviour. Illustrating this new sense of the 
value and dignity of human life he referred 
to a vast mound near a Japanese city com- 
memorative of a victory over Korea, a mound 


which was composed of thirty thousand Kor 
declared that since that day 
victory 
erecting 


ean ears He 


Japan had achieved a far greater 


another foe and so far from 


over 
such a gruesome monument to her prowess, 
had led the world in an example of humanity 
in the treatment of prisoners. This ethical 
spiri:, he declared, was begetting a religious 


keen and impassive a 


awakening; that so 
Pagan as Marquis Ito had 
that “he had always believed that morality 
life, and that he 


stated recently 


was essential to national 
had now come to see that religion was neces 
sary to furnish an adequate basis for mor- 
ality.” 

At the close of 
audience gave him a tremendous ovation, and 


Mr. Speer’s address the 


a rising vote of thanks. 
Fifty Years in India. 

The next speaker was Bishop Thoburn, the 
hero of fifty years of missionary life in In 
dia. The Bishop was greatly honored by the 
Convention for the work he has done, and his 
address might have been effective had he not 
followed and preceded younger men of much 
greater force. His address was reminiscent in 
style and little remains but the impression 
that there was an humble man, gifted with a 
large amount of. common sense, who by per- 
sistence, consecration and a living faith im 
Christ has wrought a tremendous work. The 
last speaker of the afternoon session was 
Reverend S. M. Zwemer, F. R. G. 8S, of 
Arabia, who spoke on “The Impact of 
Christianity on Non-Christian Religion.” He 
is a young looking man to all appearances in 
the very early thirties, and he started with @ 
dictionary definition of impact as the collid- 
ing of two moving forces. He first demon- 
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strated the fact that the Pagan religions, 
Buddhism. Confucianism, and Mohammedan- 
re forces or rather bodies, presenting a 
He criticized the 





jsm a 
concrete 
view that they were of the same order with 
Christianity but of minor quoting 
Theodore Parker as stating that there might 


series of teachings. 
degree, 


be comparative religions but that Christian 
not them, and Harnack as 
gainst a chair of Comparative re 
on the ground 


ity was one of 


arguing a st 
ligion in a ¢ hristian universily, 
g 


that there was but one system of teaching 
that was divine in its origin and thus entitled 
to be classed as a religion, and that was 

itself. Mr. Zwemer was em 


Christian! \ 
phatic in his distinction here, declaring that 
Christianity 
It had never known a spirit ot compromise ; 
definition of applied 


was nothing if not lconaclastic. 


hence his impact as 
Christianity supplied one body and Pagan re 
His 
bodies 


this to be 
Oui 


next analogy de 
should be in 
all 


ears, he 


othe body. 
two 


ligion the 
that 
He 
the great heathen 
are filled with the clamor of the Swamuis. 


the 
declared 


manded 
motion. true of 
religions. 
said, 
[They are in motion today, and they always 
have had 
sionary propaganda in Ceylon 250 years be 
fore Christ was born; it came to Siam when 
Mohammedan 


been. Buddhism begun i.s mis 


Paul was a prisoner in Rome. 
he declared, was a missionary campaign 


ism. 
thirteen hundred years old, and today Mo 
hammedans are printing Carlyle’s life of 


Mohammed, and selling it in the streets of 


Caleutta for two annas. Everywhere the man 


of the vellow robe and the men of the green 
turban ‘are in conflict with Christianity. 
Militant Christianity. 

There may 
but 
tield 
In two decades there will 
and 
between them the 
in the death 


Christianity is also in motion. 
when it dormant, 
On 


have been times Was 


today its spirit is mili ant. every 
the impact is felt. 
be no paganism in Africa. Christianity 


Islam will have divided 


dark Continent 


s ruggle. 


and have locked 


the 
native 


Christianity is gaining 


hundred 


Every where 
victory. There are 
preachers in India who were Mohammedans. 


two 


Three-fourths of the Mohammedan world is 
under Christian rule. Eighty-one million 
Mohammedans are under the flag of Great 
Britain, which bears upon it the Cross. “Why 
lo you spit when you see the flag?” | asked 
a Mohammedan once. “it is not the flag I 


mate, but the cross upon it.” was the answer. 
The theme of the evening session was, “The 
Place of the the Making of the 
Nation.” The addresses at this were 
all concerned with Canadian viewpoin s and 


Church in 


contained little of general interest outside 
except the viewpoint itself. This was a 
straight Jingo session, and what Jingo’s 
these Canadians are. They jump and clap 


“Hear, hear.” at patriotic 
The 
Norman 
Debt to 


what 


and shout every 


reference. was by 
Canon L. 
Canada’s 
re veale d 


opening address 
Tucker, of Toronto, on 
the This 
a large place missions have 


Missionaries.” 
played in the conversion of Canada from a 
raw frontier where one-half the population 
Was engaged in selling whiskey and the other 
haif in drinking it. into the most Christian 
nation on the globe. 

The Preacher Story-teller. 

The Reverend C. W. Gordon, D. D. (Ralph 
Yonnor), of Winnipeg, spoke on the duty to 
the settlers. 
my verdict is 





He made some good points, but 

that I wanid rather read one 
of Ralph Connor’s stories than listen to one 
of Doctor Gordon’s addresses. 

Reverend Alexander Sutherland, a whi'e- 
baited old giant, who was introduced as the 
Dean of all American Missionaries, both in 
point of years and service. was assigned the 
thankless task of speaking upon “Our duty 
to the Asiatic.” He declared that some of us 
had overlooked the fact that when a 
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‘and 
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in the Chinese wall was made large enough 


to let the foreigner in it also large 
enough to let the Chinaman out. He pleaded 
for a square deal for the Asiatic, and some of 


was 


his sentences evoked applause from the main 
the but 
silence reigned in the galleries where the lay 


floor where ministers sat, ominous 
membership predominated.” 
Macdonald a Splendid Orator. 

Mr. J. A. Macdonald, of the Toronto Globe, 
spoke on “The Christianization of Our Civil 
ization.” In introducing Mr. Macdonald the 
chairman said that recently when the city of 
Chicago searched the 
orator to speak at the Centennary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, they rested their final choice on 
J. A. Maedonald, of T 
himself an 
the 
the 
declared 


continent over for an 


oronto, He 


first 


proved 
He 
his emphasis upon translating 
life. He 
love; that 
that 


orator of the rank. laid 
most of 
Jesus program into social 
that the key-note 
became Christ 
thousand 


determined to 


our 
Was 
through service: 
this 
live as 


Jesus 
the 


going out 


four men of Convention 


had 
construct the whole 
that Mr. Macdonald 
some vereat preacher, 
remarkable. Their 
fact that a 


all the in 


Jesus 
lived, could re-cast and re 
social life. The things 
said, if uttered by 


would not have been so 


originality and force lay in the 


avman was uttering them with 


tense moral earnestness of a prophet. In 
peroration he touched again the Jingo senti 
and stirred it to its depths. He de 


clared that Canada was a great peace-making 


ment 


force; that thoughout the forty-tive hundred 
miles of boundary line b tween the United 
States and Canada there was neither fort nor 


battleship. 
throughout 
the 


Referring to the popular feeling 
Canada _ that 


rescue ofl 


Canadians should 


come to the Mother Country 
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and assist in maintaining a great navy, he 
declared the spirit to be millions for defence, 
but not one cent for exploitation o 
This 


cheers, these loyal Britishers seeing nothing 


mquest, 


sentiment was received with hearty 
incongruous in accepting this paraphrase of 
American slogan which had 
aimed at “The Mother Country.” Concluding, 
Mr. Macdonald the 


mount of a holy patriotism by saying, “and 


an once been 


swept his hearers upon 


here is Canada, stretching her hands across 


the sea to Britain, and across the lakes to 
the United States; Canada, a great English 
speaking nation between two other great 


would it 
in the providence ot God, these three 


English-speaking nations, and how 
be if, 
into and the 
the whole be Canada?” 


Rugged Canadian Character. 


It would be the 


nations should be welded one 


name ot 
wave of 


hard to describe 


enthusiasm which this created. 


Brethren, here are a mighty people; strong 


and rugged in character: keen in intellect; 
ich in faith and patriotism; loyal to the 
Mother Land, quoting frequently Kipling’s 
line 


“Daugh er is she in her Mother's 
but Mistress in her own.” 

with the emphasis on the Mistress, develop- 

i national 


ing a remarkable 


ConscLlousness tor 
the 
final parturition of the new 
Spirit of Nationalism they seriously 
to fling the whole at the feet of 
Jesus Christ. to raise high above Union Jack 
and Maple Leaf the one-starred flag of Beth 


lehem blue, and announce a concrete purpose 


its idealism and 
the 


its solidarity, and in 


verv hour of 
born 


propose 


and a 
but 


civilization 
not 


to make and maintain a 


nation which shall be nominally, 


practically Christian. 


BIBLICAL PROBLEMS 
By Professor Willett 


the 
February 


comments Sun 
14, 


“The Apostles Imprisoned,” it seems 


In your upon 


day-school lesson for 


to me you do not make enough of 


the miracle of their eseape from the 


prison. You merely say that “in 


some mysterious way they had been 


released from the prison and with 


fresh energy were proclaiming the 
truth concerning Jesus.” Was not 
the miraculous appearance of che 


angel in their behalf as important a 


fact as their preaching in the tem 
ple? B. r. H. 
Indianapolis, 
By no means, if we are to judge from the 
character of the entire narrative. They had 


been preaching in the porches of the temple. 
By order of the arrested 
they es 


council they 
That 
caped, and the next morning they were back 
again in the temple courts proclaiming Jesus. 
The manner of their not to 
have been alluded to by them either in their 
(see Acts 5:21-32), 
had 


importance, would 


were 


confined in prison. night 


release seems 


defense before the council 
yet if their miraculous 
deemed by them of prime 
they not have emphasized it in their utter- 
On the contrary, the story 


release been 


ances that day? 
was apparently told only in the circle of the 
disciples, and thus tound its place in Luke’s 
report. 

In connection with this question it is of 
interest to note the comment of Prof, Ram- 
sey on this passage. He has probably done 
more than any living man to vindicate the 
historical and trustworthy character of the 
Book of Acts. He belongs to the conservative 
wing of biblical and therefore his 
works have added value in the treatment of 
this episode. 

“The first trial had ended in a 
ing to the apostles not to preach. 
now arrested for preaching in spite of the 
During the night they escaped 


scholars, 


mere warn- 
They were 


prohibition. 





from prison; and in the morning they were 
found actually preaching inside the temple, 
Hitherto they had preacheu only in the Por 
the the 


private ro preach in 


tico of Solomon eastern side of 


on 
le mple, or ina 
side the 


house, 


temple was a bolder act, especially 
for escaped prisoners The manner of their 
escape is not described in detail; a “messen- 
ver” (angelos) of the Lord’ is a term that 


overs any one 


eflect 


Who announces oF 
God. That 


ellected by 


carries into 
Luke regarded 
supernational 
and this 
Those who 
both 
that the narrative has passed from the Semitic 
to the 
nd 


and 


the will of 
escape as 


agency might at first seem clear; 


will be readers. 


will 


enough most 


for 


nquire more minutely recognize 


Greek mind Luke 
that 
14:20; 
statement of necessitate 
the the interven- 
tion of supernatural agency, though he him- 


self was perhaps inclined to regard them all 


(tor Was a Greek), 
in other cases (for example, Acts 
20:9 f: 28:3), 
the 
last 


as We shall see, his own 


tacts does not 


(and in forbids) 


case 


But in none 
present 


as proof of supernatural power. 
the instance, 
that supernatural influence was 
brought into play; he merely states the facts 


of those cases, 


nor in 
does he say 
as he had learned tnem, and leaves the reader 


to judge of their nature. Here we must ob 
serve that the people and the rulers, who had 
all been much impressed by the cure of the 
lame man, took no notice of the escape from 
therefore 


and when 


prison. They 
natural in it; 


saw nothing super- 
thinks of the 


simple character of Eastern prisons in 


one 
very 
modern times, and of the way in which pris- 
oners are often allowed out vy the gaolers 
on parole, one will be very slow to resort to 
supernatural but rather 
maintain that probably some Semitic popular 
fashion of stating a fact whose exact nature 


explanation here, 


was not remembered has passed into the lan- 
guage of Luke from the mouth of his inform- 
ants in Palestine.” 
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Suppose 


From the May St. Nicholas 


Sometimes I think, | really think, 
rhat fairies may live in trees, 
That Brownies come from Brownie-Land 


And ride on Bumble Bees! 

Sometimes I think, I really think, 
That fairy-tales are true. 

I don’t believe in ugly things 


Like Witches, though, do you? 


The Downfall of a Tyrant 


By Grace Wood Castle. 

When one saw the Jamieson cottage from 
the outside and was told on good authority 
that it was the home of Pa and Ma Jamieson 
and their children, John, Mary, Nora and 
Baby Beth, one was sure to think how tight 
a fit it must be for the family. If, in addi- 
tion, one were told that a tyrant lived 
there who sat all the time, day and night, 
with long arms outspread, in the prettiest 
and sunniest corner—never crowded, never jos 
tled—one would surely wonder and say: “How 
strange ;” and perhaps add: “I don’t believe 
it.” Nevertheless the tyrant story was true 
every word. 

Oddly enough the family bent meekly to 
the yoke and even took pride in the demands 
of their oppressor. Especially was this true 
of Mrs. Jamieson. Commonplace herself, wife 
of a commonplace man, and mother of com- 
monplace children she had always secretly 
envied people who had succeeded in doing 
things that their neighbors could not do or 
in having things that their neighbors could 
not have. When, one day, her sister who 


also 


lived at some distance brought her a tiny 
plant—a spindling offshoot of her Boston 
fern—she could not foresee that the little 


green thing was to bring the fulfillment of 
her desire. 

At first she cared for the small sprawly 
plant for her sister’s sake—it did not interest 
her—but very soon she noticed that it was 
growing “like all possessed.” 

It continued to grow at a rate that even 
those who were learned in the lore of ferns 
had never seen equaled and soon was the 
finest in the neighborhood. Later on it was 
undoubtedly the largest and finest in the vil- 
lage, which boasted many Boston ferns. The 
editor of the paper came to see it and after- 
ward gave it a “write-up,” wherefore Ma 
Jamieson who had never before possessed any- 
thing deemed worthy to be described in print, 
was much elated. 

To go back a little, an important event 
in the Jamieson family which had occurred 
just prior to the coming of the little fern, 
was the building of a bay-window at the 
west side of the cottage. Only five feet 
square, it yet transformed the erstwhile 
gloomy little living room into a pleasant 
place and was the joy and pride of the whole 
family. 

When the fern outgrew the kitchen win- 
dow sill it was given a corner in the new 
bay-window, its pedestal being an empty 
butter jar covered with green crepe paper. It 
soon outgrew these accommodations and the 
jar was superceded by a tall old churn sim- 
ilarly disguised and moved nearer the center 
of the floor. Still it grew and it grew—like 





Jacks beanstalk—but unlike that famous 
plant it sought the floor instead of the sky. 
The family tape measure was worn to shreds 
as the result of repeated measurements of its 
fronds, the longest of which finally reached 
the phenomenal length of eight feet. 

The plant and the table on which it had 
come to be enthroned now occupied the whole 
bay-window. The graceful arch and droop 
of its many branches suggested a fountain 
and one felt that it ought to be called by 
its full name, Nephrolepsis Exaltata Bos- 
toniensis, and to live in a great conservatory 
instead of a tiny house where every bit of 
space and air and sunshine was needed by 
the human occupants. 

As it happened, Pa 
youngest daughter were the first to voice this 
sentiment. When the former noticed that 
an ambitious frond had crossed the imaginery 
line between the bay-window and living room, 
he was heard to remark that “either the fern 
or the family would have to move soon.” 

Sturdy little Beth, who had lately discov- 


Jamieson and his 


ered that her feet were made for walking 
and her small tongue for talking, seemed 


unaccountably, to harbor a grudge against 
the beautiful tyrant and several times was 
discovered surreptitiously snipping off the 
green tips which touched the floor. She was 
told again and again that she was a naughty, 
naughty baby to break the pretty, pretty 
fern, and on one sad occasion her chubby 
hands were “spatted”—very lightly—for they 
all adored her. 


For a whole week after that she had hardly 
looked at the fern and then it transpired 
that the little maid had only bided her time. 
Mrs. Jamieson went out on an errand op 
the eventful day leaving Beth with Nora, her 
nine-year-old sister. 

“Now, watch her every minute,” was the 
parting injunction. “She’s as full of mischief 
as an egg is of meat.” 

The mother returned in an hour to fing 
Nora in tears, Baby Beth calmly sitting ip 
the midst of greenery that covered the floor 
about her, and the magnificent fern entirely 
dismantled—a forlorn ruin. E 

“I was in the kitchen reading and she was 
playing with her blocks rignt beside of me” 
sobbed Nora. “She must have come in here 
just as still. I didn’t miss her for a few 
minutes and then I found her here and——* 
Sobs choked her utterance, but the little 
culprit seemed not at all disturbed. “Baby 
not naughty; fern naughty,” she insisted in 
answer to their reproaches, “Baby f’mash 
naughty fern!” 

Mrs, Jamieson who always 
to her favorite proverb: “No use crying 
over spilt milk,” gathered up and threw 
away the remains and carried plant and table 
down cellar. Then she polished the windows 
and returned to their places the rocking 
chair and the little work table loaded with 
papers and magazines that had furnished the 
pleasant nook before the advent of the ty- 
rant. There was still room for Baby Beth's 
little red chair which its small owner brought 


tried to live up 





“MAMA, WHY DON’T THE STARS 
BUMP TOGETHER?” 


It was day-time in the village of 
Pleiades—which means night-time here 
on earth—and mother Planet was se- 
renely moving about the duties of the 
household. She had just made her reg- 
ular shopping journey down the Milky 
Way, and baby Nebula was to have her 
bottle in a few moments. 

Everything was quiet and peaceful in 
the firmament except—little Willie 
Comet. He was tearing around in a 
harum-scarum way, upsetting things 
dreadfully. And everywhere he went he 
left a trail of sparks behind. But finally, 


as he was just roller-skating along 
through the sky without looking, he ran 
right smack into old man Mars and 


bumped his head terribly on the old gen- 
tleman’s sharp shins. Of course he cried 
and ran to mother Planet, just raining 
showers of spark-tears from his eyes. 
“Willie Comet,” said she, “you must 
behave!” And Willie sobbed between 
sparks, “I would, but I dunno how!” 
“Willie,” said mother Planet, “ I believe 
what you need is an orbit,” and Willie’s 
curiosity being aroused, he stopped 
sparking and said he “guessed he did.” 
So mother Planet took the mussed up 
little chap, combed his hair, smoothed 
him all round, and placed him in a nice 
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egg-shaped orbit. Thus Willie Comet 
became a star and stopped his wild and 
sparky ways, because all through the 
night, for the stars don’t go to bed until 
morning, he moved along his even way 
and twinkled, twinkled, at the other 
stars. 

There are homes and yards and walks 
and playgrounds full of Willie Comets, 
and they are constantly getting into 
trouble because they have no orbits. 
Some are always tearing around making 
trouble for others, and can be found pok- 
ing the cat in the rain barrel or putting 
salt in the tea. Others are out of their 
proper places getting into all kinds of 
trouble themselves. These are the peo- 


ple who fall off the back shed, get 
stung by bees, and pushed over by the 
goat. 


The happy people, the people that 
twinkle like stars and help as they go 
on their way, are the people with orbits. 
The robber who knockea down the poor 
traveler was out of the road. But the 
good Samaritan who came down the 
middle of the road and helped him was 
an orbit man. A comet makes sparks 
and trouble and fuss and zig-zags. A 
star makes, 
Steady helpful rays of light, 

And stately journeys through the night. 


Which will you be, a comet, or a star? 
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and installed in the new position with much 
satisfaction. 

“Naughty fern gone. Baby sit here,” she 
remarked cheerfully as she sat herself down. 

Mrs. Jamieson almost resented the calm- 
ness with which the remainder of the family 
received the news of the catastrophe, that 
evening. 

“Too bad,” said her husband, “but it will 
leave me a good light place to read my news- 
paper, my eyes aint what they used to be.” 

“Baby ought to have had a good spanking,” 
affirmed Mary who was eighteen and worked 
in the factory, “but it will be nice to have 
more room—sometimes,” she added blush- 
ingly. 

Gee! but I’m sorry Ma,” said Johnny sym- 
pathetically. “I know you thought a lot of 
that fern, but the bay-window is a boss place 
to sit—you can see what’s going on.” 

Even Mrs. Jamieson, after she got used to 
it was inclined to agree with Emerson that 
“for every loss we gain something in re- 


turn.” 
The Military Base 


Down here in Virginia we read a great deal 
about the Civil War, and learn many lessons 
from it. In reading recently Gen. Long- 
street’s “From Manassas to Appomattox,” I 
was greatly struck with the supreme import- 
ance of the matter of a sound military base 
in conducting a campaign. An army may be 
excellently equipped and in fine fighting trim, 
but if its lines of communication are in any 
way threatened, both its moral and strategic 
value as a fighting force is to that extent 
decreased. The army in the enemy’s coun- 
try cannot fight efficiently unless there is 
an unbroken connection between the trenches 
at the front and the stores of ammunition, 
clothing and food in the depots at the base. 
And furthermore, if these depots are not re- 
plenished, the finest army will soon be re- 
duced to starvation and physical and military 
incapacity. McDowell and McClellan were 
time and again compelled to weaken their 
forces assembled for the direct march on 
Richmond in order that they might send men 
to defend Washington, the nerve center of 
the Federal armies, threatened in turn from 
the direction of the volley by Jackson’s “foot- 
cavalry.” 

To me this is a parable for the fighting 
force of our church. Our armies on the out- 
posts in foreign lands cannot do soldierly 
work if there is any weakness at the base 
of supplies. The American Home Missionary 
Society represents to our Brotherhood that 
base. It is the Washington of our campaign. 
As it grows in strength, the work at large 
grows, our plea for union grows, the work 
of foreign missions grows. Let the work at 
home lag for lack of means and all the en- 
thusiasm in the world will not be able to 
maintain a really effective fighting force in 
foreign lands or anywhere else. But let the 
supply depots in America be full; let its 
treasury overflow; let its zeal be abundant— 
and all the other things we so fondly hope 
and pray for, will be added unto us. 

Let, then, the first Sunday in May be a 
high day in our churches. In this, our Cen- 
tennial year, let us prove ot whose blood we 
are, not by the talk that is so cheap, but by 
the giving first of ourselves and then of our 
means to the support of that Society in which 
the ideals of our fathers have been so splen- 
didly focused for the enlightenment of the 
world. H. D. C. MacracHLan. 

Richmond, Va., March 31, 1909. 


Woman’s Sphere 

—After an illness extending over two years 
Mrs. John H. Vincent, wife of Bishop John 
H. Vincent, Bishop of the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, N. Y., died March 31, at her home in 
Indianapolis. 

—Berlin and American society is interested 
in the announcement of the engagement of 
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Miss Muriel White, daughter of United States 
Ambassador White, to Count Hermann von 
Seherr-Thoss, the eldest son of a prominent 
and wealthy member of the Prussian House 
of Lords. The wedding will take place in 
April or May. 

—John S. Sargent has accepted a commis- 
sion to paint a three-quarter length portrait 
of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 

—Lillian Grenville, a New York girl, whose 
family name is Goertner, has in five years 
won a name as an opera singer in France and 
Italy. It was while she was singing vespers 
in the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Mon- 
treal, where she was at school, that her voice 
caught the ear of M. Fortier, a teacher of 
music, and he predicted a great future for 
her. 


—The Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Miss Lucy 
Anthony, the Rev. Mary Staffora of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Miss Wilson, her assistant, 
and Mrs. Ida Husted Harper are among the 
suffragists who have sailed for London to at- 
tend the woman’s suffrage convention. 

—Former Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii, 
otherwise “Mrs. Lydia Dominis,” must pay 
$11,600 to her “court physician” under a judg- 
ment rendered by Chief Justice Clabaugh of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. The judgment is in favor of Dr. Charles 
H. English of Washington. 

—The present awakening among the Hindoo 
women is said to be largely due to the men 
of India, who are anxious to have educated 
wives and daughters. At the last convoca- 
tion of the Bombay university two Brahman 
women took degrees. For the first time Hin- 
doo women were graduated from the Madras 
university. 

—Mrs. Crackenthorpe, in her amusing book 
“Lady Chesterfield’s Letters to Her Daugh- 
ter,” says that a man of forty, though de- 
lightful as.a friend, “rarely makes a good 
husband to any one and never to a young 
girl.” If he is still good looking, he is so 
absorbed in his remnant of youthfulness that 
he has no time to think of his wife. The 
ideal husband for a young girl! is the youth 
of twenty-five. 


Echoes From the Adult Bible 
Class Day 


Among the splendid items of news which 
have come to this office, regarding the Adult 
Bible Class Day, March 28, the mail brought 
the following from two of our leading pas- 


tors. M. J. Nicoson, of Memphis, writes: 
“Memphis, Mo., March 28.—Dear_ Bro. 


Hardin: 254 in Bible school and $8.91 offering. 
Sixty-five men in the men’s class; ninety-two 
women in three women’s classes, 157 in the 
Adult Department. It is great. Nothing like 
it has ever been seen in these parts. Think 
of Old Memphis having 254 in Bible school! 
We vacate the parsonage this week to use 
it for class rooms for the school!—M. J. 
Nicoson.” 

From the leader of the great school and 
church at Nevada, W. W. Burks, we have the 
following: 

“Nevada, Mo., March 29.—Bro. Hardin: Yes- 
terday, Adult Day, we had 302 present, col- 
lection $9.45. Organized Adult classes report: 
Baracas present 39 men, Philathea 48 women, 
Mrs. Brown’s Class 35 women, Brotherhood 
Class 30 men (new,—second week).—Burke.” 

Dr. Cooksey, the newly installed pastor of 
the Central Church, Joplin, writes that they 
started a Teacher-Training class there of 
over 100, which has by this time grown to 
150. An order for 200 A. B. C. pins by the 
teacher of the large men’s class of that school 
is an indication that they are doing business. 

These are only a few of the indications 
of the growing condition of our work. 

. H. Harprn, State Sup’t. 

311 Century Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Revival at El Reno 
The Sellers-St. John meeting began on 
March 7 and closed on March 31. 
There were seventy additions, thirty-eight 
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of these 
twenty-eight by 
four from other religious bodies. 


were by confession and baptism, 
letter and statement, and 
Forty-four 
of this number were adults. Twenty-six 
came from the Bible-school and ranged on an 
average of twelve vears. 

Brother Sellers is a strong preacher. He 
excels in his searching messages to the church 
and in his hortatory messages. His long, 
successful experience in the pastorate gives 
him a fine poise in his chosen work. 

Brother St. John is a great leader of song. 

There have been additions each week since 
the meetings closed. There have been eighty- 
eight so far this year. , 

The El Reno Church is stronger for the 
meetings. We are compelled to build or 
cease growing as we have been. Our city 
is growing rapidly. ‘ 


O. L. 


The Oklahoma Christian Min- 


isterial Institute 
El Reno, May 3-5, 1900. 


SMITH. 


May 3, Evening Session. 


8:15.—Address, George D,. Conger, Superin- 
tendent Anti-Saloon League, of Oklahoma. 


May 4, Morning Session. 


Address: “The Setting of the Bible,” Pro- 
fessor Rolla G. Sears, Enid, 0. C. U. 

Review: W. G. Surber, Oklahoma City. 

Discussion. , 


Address: “Apostolic Evangelism,” E. A. 
Ewell, Durant. 

Review: Clay T. Runyan, Kingfisher. 
Discussion. 

Address: “The Pastor and the Bible 


School.” Oscar Ingold, Oklahoma City. 
Review: H. S. Gilliam, Oklahoma City. 
Discussion. 
President’s Address: 

homa City. 


J. H. O. Smith, Okla- 


Afternoon Session. 


Address: “The Individual Church the Unit 
of Our Co-operation,” J. E. Dinger, Chickasha. 

Review: Virtes Williams, Stillwater. 

Discussion. 

Address: “The Minister's Duty to Our 
Organized Work,” R. E. Rosenstein, Edmond. 

Review: J. R. Middleton, Duncan. 


Evening Session. 


Address: “The Minister’s Message,” Judge 
William Asher, Tecumseh. 


May 5, Morning Session. 


Address: “Psychology of Salvation,” Pre- 
sident E. V. Zollars, Enid, O. C. U. 

Address: “The Emanuel Movement,” Pro- 
fessor O. L. Lyon, Enid, O. C. U. 

Review: W. A. Wherry, Norman. 

Discussion. 

Address: “Preparation ior the 
Frank L. Van Voorhis, Shawnee. 

Review: W. A. Curtis, Hobart. 

Discussion. 

Address: “Christian Journalism,” Randolph 
Cook, Enid. 

Review: L. A. Betcher, Frederick. 

Discussion. 


Pulpit,” 


Afternoon Session. 


Address: “The Church, the Preacher and 
Social Reform,” O. L. Smith, El Reno. 
Review: J. M. Blalock, Elk City. 
Discussion. 
Address: “The Men’s Brotherhood of the 
Disciples of Christ,” D. A. Wickizer, Tulsa. 
Review: Charles Musselman, Anadarko. 
Address: “Union of Christian and Baptist 
Churches,” E. T. Lane, Oklahoma City. 
4:20—Review: H. A. Reynolds, Mangum. 
All who expect to attend will please send 
in their names. Ministers’ wives are especial- 
ly invited. Entertainment on the Howard 
plan. 
J. H. O. Smrru, President, 
Frank L. VAN Vooruis, Secretary. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Speed the Plow. 

Winter had fled back beyond the barrens 
to the lonely North at last, and though here 
and there a little slushy snow still lay soak- 
ing the black loam in a hollow, a warm wind 


swept the vast levels, when one morning 
Colone! Barrington rode with his niece and 


sister across the prairie. Spring comes sud- 
denly in that region, and the frost-bleached 
was steaming under an effulgent sun, 

while in place a hardy flower peeped through. 
It was six hundred miles to the forests on the 
nockies’ eastern slope, and as far to the 
Athabascan pines, but it seemed to Maud 
Barrington that their resinous sweetness was 
in the glorious western wind, which awoke a 
musical sighing from the sea of rippling grass. 
It rolled away before her in billows of lus- 
trous silver-gray, and had for sole boundary 
the first upward spring of the arch of cloud- 
less blue across which the vanguard of the 
pany, towards the Pole. 

The freshness of it all stirred her blood 
like wine, and the brightness that flooded the 
prairie had crept into her eyes, for those who 
bear the iron winter of that lonely land 
realize the wonder of the reawakening, which 
in a little space of days dresses the waste, 
that has lain for long months white and si- 
lent as the dead, in living green. It also has 
its subtle significance that the grimmest 
toiler feels, and the essence of it is hope 
eternal and triumphant life. The girl felt 
the thrill of it, and gave thanks by an an- 
swering brightness, as the murmuring grasses 
and peeping flowers did, but there was behind 
her instinctive gladness a vague wonder and 
expectancy. She had read widely, and seen 
the life of the cities with understanding eyes, 
and now she was to be provided with the 
eaifying spectacle of the gambler and outcast 
turned farmer. 

Had she been asked a few months earlier 
whether the man who had, as Courthorne had 
done, cast away his honor and wallowed in 
the mire, could come forth again and purge 
himself from the stain, her answer would 
have been coldly skeptical, but now with the 
old familiar miracle and what it symbolized 
before her eyes, the thing looked less im- 
probable. Why this should give her pleasure 
she did not know, or would not admit that 
she did, but the fact remained that it was 
80. 

Trotting down the slope on the next rise, 
they came upon him, as he stood by a great 
breaker plow. In front of him, the quarter- 
miie furrow led on beyond the tall sighting 
poles on the crest of the next rise, and four 
splendid horses, of a kind not very usual on 
the prairie, were stamping the steaming clods 
at his side. Bronzed, by frost and sun, with 
his brick-red neck and arch of chest revealed 
by the coarse blue shirt that, belted at the 
waist, enhanced his slenderness, the repentant 
prodigal was at least a passable specimen of 
the animal man, but it was the strength and 
pwtience in his face that struck the girl, as 
he turned towards her, bareheaded, with a 
little smile in his eyes. She also noticed the 
difference he presented with his ingrained 
hands, and the stain of the soil upon him, to 
her uncle, who sat his horse, immaculate as 
usual, with gloved hand on the bridle, for 
the Englishmen at Silverdale usually hired 
other men to do their coarser work for them. 

“So you are commencing in earnest in face 
of my opinion?” said Barrington. “Of course, 
I wish you success, but that consummation 


sod 





appears distinctly doubtful.” 

winston laughed as he pointed to a great 
machine which, hauled by four horses, rolled 
towards them, seattering the black clods in 
“I’m doing what I can to achieve 
it, sir,” he said. “In fact, I’m staking some- 
what heavily. That team with the gang 
plows and cuitivators cost me more money 


in its wake. 


than I care to remember.” 

“No doubt,” said Barrington dryly. “Still, 
we have always considered oxen good enough 
for breaking prairie at Silverdale.” 

Winston nodded. “I to do sir, 
when I could get nothing better, but after 
driving oxen for eight years one finds out 


used so, 


their disadvantages.” 

Barrington’s face grew a trifle stern. “There 
are times when you tax our patience, Lance,” 
he said. “Still, there is nothing to be gained 
by questioning your assertion. What I fail 
to see, is where your reward for all this will 
come from, because I am still convinced that 
will, to speak, give you back 
eighty cents for every dollar you put into it. 
I would, however, like to look at those imple- 
ments. I have never seen better ones.” 

He dismounted and helped his companion 
down, for Winston made no answer. The 
farmer was never sure what actuated him, 
but, save in an occasional fit of irony, he 
had not attempted by any reference to make 
his past fall into line with Courthorne’s 
since he had first been accepted as the latter 
at Silverdale. He had taken the dead man’s 
inheritance for a while, but he would stoop 
no further, and to speak the truth, which he 
saw was not credited, brought him a grim 
amusement and also flung a sop to his pride. 
Presently, however, Miss Barrington turned to 
him, and there was a kindly gleam in her 
eyes as she glanced at the splendid horses 
and widening strip of plowing. 

“You have the hope of youth, Lance, to 
make this venture when all looks black—and 
it pleases me,” she said. “Sometimes I fancy 
that men had braver hearts than they have 
now. when I was young.” 

Winston flushed a trifle, and stretching out 
an arm swept his hand around the horizon. 
“All that looked dead a very little while ago, 
and now you can see the creeping greenness 
in the sod,” he said. “The lean years cannot 
last forever, and, even if one is beaten again, 
there is a consolation in knowing that one 
uas made a struggle. Now, I am quite aware 
that you are fancying a speech of this kind 
does not come well from me.” 

Maud Barrington had seen his gesture, and 
something in the thought that impelled it, 
as well as the almost statuesque pose of his 
thinly-clad figure, appealed to her. Cour- 
thorne as farmer, with the damp of clean 
effort on his forehead and the stain of the 
good soil that would faithfully repay it on his 
garments, had very little in common with the 
profligate and gambler. Vaguely she won- 
dered whether he was not working out his 
own redemption by every wheat furrow torn 
from the virgin prairie, and then again the 
doubt crept in. Could this man have ever 
found pleasure in the mire? 

“You will plow your holding, Lance?” 
asked the elder lady, who had not answered 
his last speech yet, but meant to later. 

“Yes,” said the man. “All I can. It’s a 
big venture, and, if it fails, will cripple me, 
but I seem to feel, apart from any reason 
I can discern, that wheat is going up again, 
and I must go through with this plowing. Of 
course, it does not sound very sensible.” 


tne soil so 





Miss Barrington looked at him gravely, for 
there was a curious and steadily-tightening 
bond between the two. “It depends upon 
what you mean by sense. Can we reason out 
all we feel, and is there nothing, intangible 
but real, behind the impulses which may be 
sent to us?” 

“Well,” said Winston. with a little smile 
‘that is a trifle too deep for me, and it’s diffi. 
cuit to think of anything but the work I have 
to do. But you were the first at Silverdale 
to hold out a hand to me—and I 
feeling that your good wishes would go a long 
Is it altogether fantastic to believe 
that the good-will of my first friend would 
help to bring me prosperity?” 

The white-haired lady’s eyes grew momen. 
tarily soft, and, with a gravity that did not 
seem out of place, she moved forward and 
laid her hand on a big horse’s neck, and 
smiled when the dumb beast responded to 
her gentle touch. 

“It’s a good work,” she said. “Lance, there 
is more than dollars, or the bread that some- 
body is needing, behind what you are doing, 
and because I loved your mother I know how 
her approval would have followed you. And 
now sow in hope, and God. speed your plow!” 

She turned away almost abruptly, and Win- 
ston stood still with one hand closed tightly 
and a little deeper tint in the bronze of his 
face, sensible at once of an unchanged reso- 
lution and a horrible degradation. Then he 
saw that the Colonel had helped Miss Bar- 
rington into the saddle and her niece was 
speaking. 

“I have something to ask Mr. Courthorne 
and will overtake you,” she said. 

The others rode on, and the girl turned to 
Winston. “I made you a promise and did 
my best to keep it, but I find it harder than 
I fancied it would be,” she said. “I want 
you to release me.” 

“I should like to hear your reasons,” said 
Winston. 

The girl made a gesture of impatience. 
“Of course, if you insist.” 

“I do,” said Winston quietly. 

“Then I promised you to have my holding 
sown this year, and I am still willing to do 
so, but though my uncle makes no protest, | 
know he feels my opposition very keenly, 
and it hurts me horribly. Unspoken re- 
proaches are the worst to bear, you know, 
and now Dane and some of the others are 
following your lead, it is painful to feel that 
I am taking part with them against the 
man who has always been kind to me.” 

“And you would prefer to be loyal to 
Colonel Barrington, even if it costs you a 
good deal?” 

“Of course!” said Maud Barrington. 
you ask me?” 

Winston saw the sparkle in her eyes and 
the half-contemptuous pride in the poise of 
the shapely head. Loyalty, it was evident, 
was not a figure of speech with her, but he 
felt that he had seen enough and turned his 
face aside. 

“I knew it would be difficult when [ asked,” 
he said. “Still, I cannot give you back that 
promise. We are going to see a great change 
this year, and I have_set my heart on making 
all I can for you.” 

“But why should you?” asked Maud Bar- 
rington, somewhat astonished that she did not 
feel more angry. 

“Well,” said Winston gravely, “I may tell 
you by and by, and in the meanwhile you 


have a 


way now. 


“Can 
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can set it down to vanity. This may be 
my last venture at Silverdale, and I want to 
make it a big success.” 

The girl glanced at him sharply, and it was 
because the news caused her an unreasonable 
concern that there was trace of irony in her 
voice. 

“Your last venture? Have we been unkind 
to you, or does it simply imply that, as you 
once insinuated, an exemplary life becomes 
monotonous ?” 

Winston laughed. “No. I should like to 
stay here—a very long while,” he said, and 
the girl saw he spoke the truth, as she 
watched him glance wistfully at the splendid 
teams, great plows, and rich black soil. “In 
fact, strange as it may appear, it will be 
yirtue, given the rein for once, that drives 
me out when I go away.” 

“But where are you going to?” 

Winston glanced vaguely across the prairie, 
and the girl was puzzled by the look in his 
eves. “Back to my own station,” he said 
softly, as though to himself, and then turned 
with a little shrug of his shoulders. “In the 
meanwhile there is a good deal to do, and 
once more I am sorry I cannot release you.” 

“Then, there is an end of it. You cannot 
expect me to beg you to, so we will discuss 
the practical difficulty. I cannot under the 
circumstances borrow my uncle’s teams, and 
I am told I have not sufficient men or horses 
to put a large crop in.” 

“Of course!” said Winston quietly. “Well, 
I have now the best teams and machines on 
this part of the prairies, and I am bringing 
Ontario men in—I will do the plowing—and, 
if it will make it easier for you, you can 
pay me for the services.” 

There was a little flush on the girl’s face. 
“It is all distasteful, but as you will not give 
me back my word, I will keep it to the letter. 
Still, it almost makes me reluctant to ask 
you a further favor.” 

“This one is promised before you ask it,” 
said Winston quietly. 

It cost Maud Barrington some trouble to 
make her wishes clear, and Winston’s smile 

zag not wholly one of pleasure as he 
listened. One of the young English lads, 
who was, it appeared, a distant connection 
of the girl’s, had been losing large sums of 
money at a gaming table, and seeking other 
equally undesirable relaxations at the rail- 
road settlement. For the sake of his mother 
in England, Miss Barrington desired him 
brought to his senses, but was afraid to 
appeal to the Colonel, whose measures were 
occasionally more Draconic than wise. 

“J will do what I can,” said Winston. “Still, 
Iam not sure that a lad of this kind is worth 
your worrying over, and I am a trifle curious 
as to what induced you to entrust the mis- 
sion to me?” 

The girl was embarrassed, but she saw that 
an answer was expected. “Since you ask, it 
occurred to me that you could do it better 
than anybody else,” she said. “Please don’t 
misunderstand me, but I fancy it is the other 
man who is leading him away.” 

Winston smiled somewhat grimly. “Your 
meaning is quite plain, and I am already 
looking forward to the encounter with my 
fellow-gambler. You believe that I will prove 
& match for him.” 

Miss Barrington, to her annoyance, felt the 
blood creep to her forehead, but she looked 
at the man steadily, noticing the quiet force- 
fulness beneath his somewhat caustic amuse- 
ment. 

“Yes,” she said, simply; “and I shall be 
grateful.” 

In another few minutes she was galloping 
across the prairie, and when she rejoined her 
aunt and Barrington, endeavored to draw out 
the latter’s opinion respecting Courthorne’s 
venture by a few discreet questions. 
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“Heaven knows where he was taught it, 
but there is no doubt that the man is an 
excellent farmer,” he said. “It is a pity that 
he is also to all intents and purposes mad.” 

Miss Barrington glanced at her niece, and 
voth of them smiled, for the Colonel usually 
who questioned his opinions. 

In the meanwhile Winston sat swaying on 
the driving-seat, mechanically guiding the 
horses, and noticing how the prairie sod rolled 
away in black waves beneath the great plow. 
tie heard the crackle of fibers beneath the 
triple shares, and the swish of greasy loam 
along the moldboard’s side, but his thoughts 
were far away, and when he raised his head, 
he looked into the dim future beyond the 
long furrow that cut the skyline on the rise. 

It was shadowy and uncertain, but one 
thing was clear to him, and that was that he 
could not stay at Silverdale. At first, he 
had almost hoped he might do this, for the 
good land and the means of efficiently work- 
ing it had been a great temptation. That 
was before he reckoned on Maud Barrington’s 
attractions, but of late he had seen what 
these were leading him to, and all that was 
good in him recoiled from an attempt to win 
her. Once he had dared to wonder whether 
it could be done, for his grim life had left 
him self-centered and bitter, but that mood 
had passed, and it was with disgust he looked 
back upon it. Now he knew that the sooner 
he left Silverdale the less difficult it would 
ve to forget her, but he was still determined 
to vindicate himself by the work he did, and 
make her affairs secure. Then, with or with- 
out confession, he would slip back into the 
obscurity he came from. 

While he worked the soft wind rioted 
about him, and the harbingers of summer 
passed north in battalions overhead—crane, 
brant-goose, and mallard, in crescents, skeins, 
and wedges, after the fashion of their kind. 
Little long-tailed gophers whisked across the 
whitened sod, and when the great plow had 
rolled through the shadows of a bluff, jack 
rabbits, pied white and gray, scurried amidst 
the rustling leaves. Even the birches were 
fragrant in that vivifying air, and seemed 
to rejoice as all animate creatures did, but 
the man’s face grew more somber as the day 
of toil wore on. Still, he did his work with 
the grim, unwavering diligence that had al- 
ready carried him, dismayed but unyielding, 
through years of drought and harvest hail, 
and the stars shone down on the prairies 
when at last he loosed his second team. 

Then, standing in the door of his lonely 
homestead, he glanced at the great shadowy 
granaries and barns, and clenched his hand 
as he saw what he could do if the things 
that had been forced upon him were rightfully 
his. He knew his own mettle, and that he 
could hold them if he would, but the pale, 
cold face of a woman rose up in judgment 
against him, and he also knew that because 
of the love of her, that was casting its toils 
about him, he must give them up. 

Far back on the prairie a lonely coyote 
howled, and a faint wind brought the sighing 
of limitless grasses out of the silence. There 
was no cloud in the crystalline ether, and 
something in the vastness and stillness that 
spoke of infinity, brought a curious sense of 
peace to him. Impostor though he was, he 
would leave Silverdale better than he found 
it, and afterwards it would be of no great 
moment what became of him. Countless 
generations of toiling men had borne their 
petty sorrows before him, and gone back to 
the dust they sprang from, but still, in 
due succession, harvest would follow seed- 
time, and the world whirled on. Then, re- 
membering that, in the meanwhile, he had_ 
much to do which would commence with the 
sun on the morrow, he went back into the 
house and shook the fancies from him. 


(To be cortinued.) 
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Jesus Meets the Human Need 
By Thomas C. Clark. 


Dr. H. Clay Trumbull tells of an excep 
tionally intelligent student who had come to 
accept the general views of Darwin, Huxley, 
and Spencer, and who regarded himself as 
an agnostic. One day he made up his mind 
that he would fairly examine the strongest 
presentation of Christian truth. He was ad- 
vised to study the Gospel of John. 

When he had read the book through, he 
said: “The one of whom this book tells 
either is the Saviour of the world, or ought 
to be.” Having reached this conclusion, he 
determined to make him his, and is now 
pointing others to him as the only possible 
Saviour. 

Any man of average mental and spiritual 
endowment will come to the same conclusion 
as this man, if he will only deal fairly with 
the question. 
man, having 
himself to a minister as being an 
agnostic, was called upon by him in his li- 
brary a short time afterward. As the min 
ister looked over the books of the boasted 
unbeliever, he searched in vain for any works 
treating the positive side of 
upon which he claimed \o 
conclusion. 


A certain 
sented 


boast ingly repre 


the question 
have reached a 
There were Tom Paine, Voltaire, 
Ingersoll, but no Paley or Geikie. Was he 
dealing fairly with the question? 

That Jesus does meet the human need is 
evidenced further by the reception given him 
by the heathen peoples. In the course of 
mission work on one of the Tahiti Islands, 
an aged chief, hearing impressively presented 
the fact that “Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners,”’*rose amid a crowd of natives, 
and, running his fingers through the long 
locks of his white hear and lifting them up 
over his head, exclaimed: 

“Do you see those white locks? 
were as black as the wing of a raven; now 
they are as white as snow, and I have waited 
all these years to hear words like these.” 

Truly Philip expressed a human longing 
when he said to Jesus, “Show us the Father, 
and it sufliceth us,” and St. Augustine spoke 
for all humanity when he breathed the 
prayer: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our souls are restless till they find their 
rest in Thee.” 


Once they 


Impelling Motives 


Charles M. Fillmore. 

The evangelization of America is one of our 
highest patriotic duties. 
greater necessities than politicians, Saving 
souls is paramount to steering the ship of 
state. Salvation is superior to legislation. 
The Bible is better than any law book. 

We ought to back up the work of the 
American Christian Missionary Society, not 


Preachers are 


simply from a sense of duty, but with a 
righteous pride. We ought to be proud 


of what she has done in the past with her 
limited resources. But more than that. it 
ought to appeal to our pride to desire our 
country to be the genuinely Christian land 
which we know it ought to be. 

But above all, the love of Christ can surely 
mingle with the love of country in constrain- 
ing us to put forth unusual efforts to do in 
this Centennial year something really worthy 
of the great American Christian plea which 
we as a religious people are making. 


—A woman writer on one of the big Chi- 
cago dailies said last week. “The fashion 
makers of women’s clothes these days seem 
to be under the impression that every day 
is the first of April.” This is certainly true. 
The sex that arrays itself in the outrageous 
wearing apparel that the fashionable woman 
of 1909 dons can hardly expect to be taken 
seriously when it demands the ballot. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


Early Mission Work in 


Cyprus* 


The book of Acts is the record ot the early 
Christian missions. There are many other 
purposes which find place in this remarkable 
volume, but it is apparent that one of its 
chief values is that of tracing the wiaening of 
the circles of evangelism in the first century. 
More particularly is the second portion of 
the book, beginning with the 13th chapter, 
devoted to this theme. Paul’s work, in spite 
of the fact that he passed many years of 
his life in residence in one or another of the 
leading cities of the world, is in reality the 
great traveler and missionary of apostolic 
times. For this purpose he was chosen and 
he ever magnified his office. From the city 
of Antioch in Syria, the second capital of 
Christianity, he went forth on those remark- 
able journeys which rapidly extended the 
frontiers of the church through Asia Minor 
and into Europe itself. 

Leaders in Antioch. 

Paul had been engaged in the at 
Antioch for some months with Barnabas and 
other devoted spirits when the impulse to 
spread the new truth in the regions beyond 
became too strong to be longer restrained. 
The church was ably led by men who had be- 
come conspicuous as teachers and preachers. 
Barnabas easily stood at the head of this 
company. Then there was Simeon, surnamed 
Niger; Lucius, who had come from Cyrene, on 
the African coast and was possibly one of 
those who had founded the church at An- 
tioch (Acts 11:20); Manean, an early com- 
panion of Herod, the King, and last of all 
Saul himself. The order in which these men 
are mentioned is evidently not accidental. 
Paul was the latest to arrive upon the scene 
and the one least conspicuous among these 
leaders. It was only the future that could 
reveal his qualities as the foremost cham- 
pion of the Christian faith. 

The Call of the World. 

These men and the others who made up 
the membership of the Antioch church were 
deeply concerned regarding the wide procla- 
mation of the truth they had received. So 
earnest were they in their attention to the 
enterprise that it became the engrossing 
theme of their conferences together. Their 
ministry was devoted to the accomplishment 
of this end, and with this in view they fasted. 
In such a condition of mind they were quick 
to apprehend the will of the divine Spirit. 
Indeed all the work of the apostolic church 
is conceived as having been directed by the 
Spirit of Christ. Nothing was counted as 
of more personal or even collective initiative. 
When the church, acting with unity of pur- 
pose and devotion to the cause of the Master, 
was moved to take up a new enterprise, it 
was deemed the call of the Spirit. In this 


work 





“International Sunday-school lesson for 
May 2, 1909. Paul’s First Missionary Journey 
—Cyprus. Acts 13:1-12. Golden Text: “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” Mark 16:15. Memory 
verses, 2, 3. 





regard early Christianity was far more rev- 
erent than the church in our day. We have 
many organizations, committees and depart- 
ments; and yet there is rarely that fine and 
high sense of the Spirit’s leadership which 
the early church enjoyed. Is the Spirit less 


the leader in Christian work today than in 
the times of the apostles? Have we deemed 
the work of apostolic days so holy and ex- 


clusive that we have shut away the operation 
of the Spirit of God into that compartment 
of Christian history, outside of which we 
deem it sacriligious to recognize it? 

The Departure. 

The absorbing question of further evan- 
gelism with Antioch as a center led to im- 
mediate action. Whether the will of the 
Spirit was voiced by one of the prophets or 
was recognized in the common impulse of the 
church we are left uninformed, but it was by 
divine direction that the two men, Saul and 
Barnabas, were sent forth after prayer and 
fasting and the imposition of hands. This 
last action conferred no authority; it only 
emphasized the heartiness of that good will 
and devotion which the church felt in sending 
forth these two ambassadors. They journeyed 
down from Antioch the thirteen miles to the 
mouth of the Orontes, where Seleucia, the 
seaport, was situated. Thence they sailed 
away to the southwest one hundred and 
twenty-five miles to the island of Cyprus. 
This had been the home of Barnabas, and 
probably it was this fact which determined 
the first foreign field of Christian missions. 
Salamis was an eastern seaport of the island, 
but the site is now marked only by a few 
ruins. There was a numerous Jewish popula- 
tion in this city and no doubt this gave op- 
portunity for preaching in the synagogues, 
which seems to have been the first method 
pursued by Paul in his missionary work. It 
is possible that the Mnason mentioned in Acts 
21:16 as an early disciple of Cyprus, was con- 
verted on this visit. Barnabas and Saul had 
brought with them John, surnamed Mark, 
the son of Mary of Jerusalem. He had ac- 
companied them homeward from Jerusalem 
to Antioch on the occasion of their journey to 
bear alms to the church in the holy city. He 
now came with them as a helper in the new 
work. As a young man he would be of great 
value to them in the minor duties of their 
mission, and doubtless he had undertaken 
the work with enthusiasm as likely to be an 
interesting and valuable experience. 

The City of Paphos. 

It does not seem likely that they remained 
long at Salamis. Little is said of the work 
here beyond the fact that they preached in 
the synagogues. Departing, therefore, they 
traveled the island to its western extremity 
where the city of Paphos was one of the 
most famous centers of heathen worship in 
the world of that day. It was the traditional 
place where Venus, the goddess of the sea, 
had risen from the foam, and her worship 
here was attended with those rites which did 
so much to degrade the moral life of the 
community. “Paphian Venus” was the title 
that linked the name of the town with the 
most seductive and the most degrading of 
the heathen practices of the age. 
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Conversion of Sergius Paulus. 


In this city resided the proconsul of the 
island, the Roman representative in Cyprus, 
who probably maintained something of a 
court in this capital city. This man, Sergius 
Paulus is commended as a man of discern- 
ment, anxious to know the truth in an age 
when so many diverse doctrines were pro- 
claimed. In his circle of attendants there 
was a certain magician of much the same 
character as Simon of Samaria. This man, 
Bar-jesus of Elymas by name, had used all 
his arts to influence the proconsul. Perhaps 
for this very reason Sergius Paulus was the 
more anxious to hear the new teachers who 
came to his city. The jealousy of the magician 
brought him into open conflict with the Chris- 
tian preachers. Paul’s rebuke of the man 
was fiery and vehement. It shows the na- 
ture of the man of Tarsus, at least in the 
opening years of his apostolic career. Whether 
he would have pronounced like judgment 
upon an offender of the type of this magician 
at a later time in his life, when he had a 
fuller perception of the spirit of his Master 
we can only conjecture. Certainly Peter at 
Samaria had not so drastically dealt with 
Simon the sorcerer. In attempting to ex- 
plain incidents of this character we must 
remember that the apostles were actuated 
by such devotion to the cause of their Lord 
that any opposition seemed to them worthy 
of the severest condemnation. We can only 
ask ourselves whether Jesus would have pro- 
nounced such condign judgment on offenders 
of this character, and upon the basis of our 
knowledge of his spirit, estimate the finality 
and justice of the apostles’ conduct. It is 
perhaps also true that the narrators of New 
Testament history, through whose hands 
these incidents passed, were not so sensitive 
to the ethical ideas of Jesus as the church 
has become through the centuries of his 
teaching. 


The New Leader and the New Name. 


It is at this moment in the story of Paul’s 
life that the leadership seems to pass with 
something of suddenness from Barnabas to 
himself. When they had left Antioch it was 
“Barnabas and Saul” who went; but when 
they left the island it was “Paul and his 
company.” In this brief time the historian 
has felt the transfer of leadership from one 
to the other, a leadership which was never 
recalled. The change in Paul’s name at this 
point is probably without significance. No 
doubt from childhood he bore the two names, 
“Saul,” in the Hebrew circie. and “Paul,” in 
the Gentile. The fact that Sergius Paulus 
was the name of the proconsul is a mere 
coincidence. The apostle had now passed 
from the initial group of Jewish Christians 
to the outside world of Gentile influence, and 
the Roman name was more appropriate. He 
had passed the first stage of his missionary 
career. The work of wider evangelism was 
fully begun. 


Trying His Hand 
“I doubt ye are growing remiss, John,” 
said a Scotch parish minister. “I have not 
seen you in the kirk these three sabbatis.” 


John was not duly abashed. “Na,” said 
he, “It’s no that I’m growing remiss. I'm 


just tinkerin’ awa wi’ ma soul masel.”— 
London News. 
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PRAYER 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


MEETING 


By SilasJones 


THE GOSPEL AND AMERICA. 
Topic, April 28. I. Cor. 16:8, 9. 

That keen and sympathetic observer of 
American life, James Bryce, says: “Life is 
for all classes, except the very poorest, far 
more filled with amusements, than it used to 
be, and the sense that everybody has a right 
to amusements has gone so far with many 
as to make amusement appear to be the chief 
end of man. Without at all implying that 
there is any moral decline visible, still less 
that there is anything wrong in the desire 
for enjoyment, one may observe that the 
notions of duty and self-control seem less 
present to the minds of most people than 
they once were, and that the claim of the 
individual to indulge his will, or it may be 
his caprice, in some matters of serious im- 
port to society such as, for instance, the 
marriage relation, has become more avowed 
and more aggressive. Life has always been 
a very material affair to many. There were 
always those who said, ‘Let us eat and drink 
for tomorrow we die.” I will not assert that 
there are more persons who say so now, or 
who act upon the principle. But they seem 
nowadays less abashed. In certain classes 
of the community, and especially among 
those who are of native American stock, the 
old New England traditions of moral earnest- 
ness and religious practice continue to be 
powerful, and a form of Puritanism, much 
broadened and softened, has not wholly van- 
ished. But the ratio these classes bear to 
the whole population has been greatly re- 
duced. The children of the immigrants who 
have poured like a flood into the United 
States during the last sixty years are 
strangers to these time honored traditions. 
The moral sanctions which in Europe gov- 
erned the life of the new comers, whatever 
these sanctions were, have well nigh van- 
ished, except, of course, so far as they con- 
tinue to belong to some Christian church or 
to a Jewish synagogue; and with many the 
influence of church or synagogue scarcely 
affects moral conduct. This vast mass of 
people injected into a country with whose 
previous moral and religious life they have 
practically no connection is a new and for- 
midable phenomenon.” 

An Open Door. 

The churches of America have ample op- 
portunity to expend their energies in useful 
labors. Lack of vision or wilful neglect of 
duty alone accounts for inactivity. The im- 
migrant is a challenge to every church. New 
land. He can be won to the church. New 
methods may be needed. To many of the im- 
migrants the church stands for oppression. 


They have come to America for freedom and 
they are determined not to have another 
yoke of bondage imposed upon them. They 
must be convinced that the church is an in- 
stitution of freedom before they will give 
heed to the preaching of the gospel. The 
machinery of America feeds on foreigners. 
It cripples them and kills them and the 
owners of the machinery too often leave to 
poverty the maimed workman and the widow 
and orphan of the murdered workman. Re- 
cent investigation in Pittsburg, reveals “an 
altogether incredible amount of overwork by 
everybody,” “inadequate provision for the 
contingencies of sickness, accident and 
death,” “the destruction of the family life, 
not in any imaginary sense, but by the de- 
mands of the day’s work, and by the very 
demonstrable and material method of typhoid 
fever and industrial accidents; both pre- 
ventable, but costing in single years in Pitts- 
burg considerably more than a_ thousand 
lives, and irretrievably shattering as many 
homes.” While we are trying to reach the 
foreigner, we should not overlook the home- 
born who uses the foreigner as a piece of 
machinery and casts him aside when the 
money profit ends. The gospel of the Son 
of God who loved us and gave himself for 
us, is evidently not believed by some who 
were born Americans. 


Many Adversaries. 


At Ephesus, where Paul wrote 1 Corin- 
thians there was an adversary in the person 
of Demetrius the silversmith. His craft was 
endangered by the preaching of the apostle. 
He and his fellow-craftsmen raised a riot in 
the name of Diana but the motive was per- 
sonal gain. He is not without honor on earth 
to-day. The mob still howls when its special 
privilege is withdrawn through the preaching 
of the truth that benefits all. The magicians 
were opposed to the gospel. Some of them 


* were converted but doubtless the majority 


continued to practice the curious arts. At 
the present, superstition holds its thousands 
in servitude. Straightforward living in ac- 
cordance with the simplicity of the Master’s 
example fails to attract vast multitudes. 
They are impressed by the mysterious. Com- 
mon sense is too common for them. They 
support the wandering fakir instead of the 
church that is doing heroic service for the 
Master. The demons of uncleanness opposed 
Paul in every place he preached. They op- 
pose the church to-day wherever it is doing 
its duty. We have no right to complain that 
there is no good fighting for the church; 
there is fighting all along the line. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 
By Richard W. Gentry 


HEROES OF AFRICAN MISSIONS. 
Topic, April 25, 1909: Jer. 1:6-12. 

It is with just pride that the church of 
the Disciples can point to heroic works in 
Africa that is being done by its own money 
and under its own supervision. The name of 
Dr. Royal J. Dye, and the work it stands for, 
has become a well known one throughout 
Disciple households. 

The Work At Bolenge. 

Our readers are no doubt already familar, 
through reading our current Disciple litera- 
ture, with the great work that is being done 
at Bolenge, Africa. This labor is directed at 
both the body and the soul. Medical mis- 
tions form a vital part of our foreign work. 
In Africa the terrible rum traffic must be 





fought, the report coming from Bolenge that 
fifty percent of the result of the missionary 
labor is lost on its account. Following this 
effort to teach the natives medicine and 
proper living is that directed toward edu- 
cational and spiritual uplift. Great things 
are also accomplished here, there having been 
fifty baptisms last October, and fifty-two 
more in January. 

African missions have also a noble past, 
with many noble names. But there is one 
at the sound of which every head bows in 
reverence and admiration. 

David Livingstone. 

The following is but a birdseye view of a 
great man: His youth was spent working 
in cotton mills, fourteen hours a day. At 
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the same time his education was obtained. 
“My reading in the factory was carried on 
by placing the book on a portion of the 
spinning jenny, so that I could catch sentence 
after sentence as I passed at my work.” 
Though great, he was human, and would say, 
“Mother, if you'll bar the door, I’ll scrub the 


floor for you.” His first sermon was a 
failure. When he arose to speak, the whole 
thing left him, and abruptly saying, 


“Friends, I have forgotten all I had to say,” 
he fled. 

Livingstone made a number of voyages 
to, and trips through Africa, details of which, 
our readers can find in any good life of him. 
His work had two sides, scientific and re- 
ligious. He made important discoveries, 
among various large lakes. He had an ac- 
curate knowledge of astronomy. “You could 
go to any point across the entire continent 
along Livingstone’s track and feel certain of 
your position,” said Sir Thomas McLean, 
the astronomer-royal., 

But his work has also its heart side, he 
said, “Cannot the love of Christ carry the 
missionary where the slave trade carries the 
slave trader,” again, “I go back to Africa 
to make an open path for commerce and 
Christianity.” He hated the slave trade 
“with perfect hatred.” Said Stanley later, 
“I never found a fault in him, but each day’s 
life with him added to my admiration for 
him.” 

The courage and self-sacrifice of the man 
were sublime. Outfits were poor, natives 
fought him, fever racked him. But in vain 
did Stanley urge him to return home. He 
would not go. At last he had to be carried 
through a country flooded by the rains. And 
when he could travel no farther, he rested 
in a native hut. There, early in the morn- 
ing, he was found lifeless by his servants, 
kneeling by the bed-side as if in prayer. 
This poem was dedicated in his memory, 
“Open the Abbey doors and bear him in 

To sleep with king and statesman, chief 

and sage. 
The missionary come of weaver kin, 

But great by work that brooks no lower 

wage. 
He needs no epitaph to guard his name 

Which men shall prize while worthy work 

is known; 
He lived and died for good—be that his 
fame. 

Let marble crumble: this is Living—stone.” 





The Flutes of Spring 


By Ethel B. Howard. 
In Scribner’s Magazine. 


The flutes of spring are all in tune 
And playing everywhere. 

Oh, crystal-clear and ripple-toned 
They sound along the air. 


The long arpeggios of the sun 
Sweep over hill and plain, 
And in the misty valleys sound 
The runs and trills of rain. 


Wild melodies of strolling winds 
Go swift across the sky, 

The young-leafed wood is loud with calls, 
Where nesting robins fly. 


Some spirit roams upon the earth, 
New-born, wing-sandalled, free, 

And for him, where he strays, the flutes 
Pour out their melody. 


Then listen to the tune of them 
That play at April’s birth, 

Whose call is to the waking heart 
From the deep soul of earth. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


By H. D. C. 


PART II. 


Interest and Attention. 
(Continued.) 


Lesson XVI. 


VII INVOLUNTARY ATTENTION IN 
TRAINING. This is seen when either the 
subject itself or the way of presenting it 
brings every eye to the teacher’s desk. It 
shows itself in STILLNESS, EAGERNESS. 
and EXPECTANCY. In the selection of les 


son material the question of involuntary at 


tention should be carefully studied in order 


that the lesson shall be such for each grade 
that the pupils will want to study them 
without added pressure. All children will 


pay attention to a well-told story without 
being told to keep quiet and listen. Boy : 
of the “difficult age” will attend to map 


making and the construction of models (man 


ual work) when the old “question and an 
swer” lesson would leave them incorrigible. 
Vill. VOLUNTARY ATTENTION IN 


TEACHING. It has been said that teaching 


should make use of voluntary attention only 


That is an error. There are many things we 
have to learn that we would not pay atten 
tion to unless we had to do so. The pupil 


taught to FORCE HIS ATTENTION, 


must be 


to coneentrate his thoughts on the book or 
blackboard or lesson talk in spite of the 
allurements of other and more immediate 


interests. One of the weaknesses of modern 
pedagogy is that it tends to bribe the scholars 


making things for 


into attention by easy 

them. The great moral worth of VOLUN 
TARY ATTENTION, which is the intellectual 
aspect of self-control, is thus missed. In the 


attention should 


in the grades 


earlier grades involuntary 
be made use of more largely; 
from the junior up voluntary attention should 
have precedence, but neither should be used 
to the exclusion of the other. 

IX. HOW TO SECURE VOLUNTARY AT 
TENTION. (1) Voluntary attention is to 
be TAKEN FOR GRANTED rather than de 
It should never be bribed. It can 
scolding or by constant 
appeals such as “Children pay attention.” 
(2) Among the motives that may legitimately 
be appealed to are: The practical use of 
the lessons, the pride of knowing, legitimate 
(3) 


manded. 
not be secured by 


rivalry between classes and individuals. 
The SELF-ACTIVITY of the class. One ot 
the definitions of interest is self-activity. 


class, 


Don’t try to do all the work for the 

but set it to work. (4) Be INTERESTED 
yourself and show it. (5) Put as much 
VARIETY into the lesson as possible. Mo 


notony is death to interest. No one can pay 
attention to that which does not change. 

X. THE GREAT PROBLEM OF TEACH 
ING. Voluntary attention cannot be main 
tained for any length of time unless interest 
be somehow stimulated. The lesson must 
grow interesting, or with the best will in the 
world the class will lapse into inattention. 
Voluntary attention is only a means to an 
end, namely, involuntary attention. The aim 
of all teaching whatsoever is to MAKE VOL- 
UNTARY ATTENTION BECOME SPON- 
TANEOUS. Thus at the beginning of a les 
son before a word is uttered, the teacher 
should demand that every eye be in his direc 
tion and every mind awake. But that at 
titude of attention cannot possibly be main- 
tained, even by force of fear, unless the les- 
son be made interesting enough to secure the 
attention of the pupils without demanding 
it. 

Xf. MORAL ASPECT OF ATTENTION. 
The will is determined in its action by atten 
tion. Of several competing notions in my 
mind the one that gains ascendency and upon 
which I. finally act is the one that holds itself 
the one I “attend 


focal in my consciousness 


Maclachlan 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PEDAGOGY. 


to” the most. It is a simple physiological 
fact that the longer and harder we think of 
any act the more our muscles tend to go 


through the motions necessary to its carry 
Our mouths water at the sight of 
think of a tune and uncon 
we “pat our feet” as we 

Anticipating a pleasure 
through in a fragmentary 


ing out. 
dainties; we 
sciously hum it; 
watch the dance. 
or pain is going 


way the muscular processes involved in real 
izing it. 
XII. ATTENTION AND TEMPTATION. 


Temptation, therefore, is simply a persistent 
endeavor of a wrong idea to become central 
in consciousness. The wrong act is decided 
upon just as soon as THE ATTENTION HAS 
SETTLED ON THE WRONG IDEA. The way 
to conquer temptation is simple. It is to 
SHIFT THE ATTENTION. Many people go 
about fighting temptation in the wrong way 

against the act, namely, instead of against 
the thought. But to do that is to fire the 
train and then to try to keep it from ex 
ploding the magazine. The pedagogical in 
significance of this is plain. The teacher must 
train the pupils to “attend to” right ideas 
unpalatable. Paul the clue 
“Whatsoever things are 


however gives 
in Phillipians 4:8. 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso 
ever things are of good report think on 
these things.” This is why the habit of vol 
untary attention in the class-room is so val 
uable, and why so much of the modern prac- 
tice that puts spontaneous interest and at- 
tention in the foreground is morally unsound. 
Moreover all teaching should be positive. The 
less the word “don’t” is introduced the better. 
The knowledge of evil is the first step to- 
wards its realization. Fill the child’s mind 
with right ideas to the exclusion as far as 
possible of wrong ones, and train him in the 
habit of attending to these alone; and you 


have laid the soundest possible foundation 
for a life of virtue. Again Paul gives the 
clue: “Let not — even be named 


among you.” “Thus are your pupils to be 
saved; first by the stock of ideas with which 
you furnish them; second by the amount oi 
voluntary attention they can exert in hold- 
ing to the right one, however unpalatable; 
and third by the several habits of acting 
definitely on these latter to which they have 
been successfully trained.”—(James.) 
LITERATURE: Same as in preceding les 
son. QUESTIONS: (1) What bearing has 
“involuntary attention” on teaching’ (2) 
What is the place of “voluntary attention” in 
(3) Discuss “making things easy” 
(4) Name five ways in which 
(9) 


teaching ? 
for the pupils. 
“voluntary attention” can be secured. 
What relation has self-activity to attention? 
(6) What is the great problem of teaching’ 
(7) What is the moral aspect of attention’ 
(8) Explain its physiological basis. (9) What 
bearing has attention on temptation? (10) 
From this point of view explain how tempta- 
tion can be overcome. 


—The German Crown Princess, a few 
months ago, placed a big order with a lead- 
ing firm that owns a house in London as well 
as Paris. Besides spending some thousands 
on directoire gowns the Princess ordered $15,- 
000 worth of sables on the same occasion. 
Some people may think that the little German 
lady is extravagant, but as far as that 
is concerned she is mild compared with some 
American ladies whose male relatives are 
connected with big steel and other corpora- 
tions. 
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Missionaries in India Hold 


Convention 
By Mary McGavran, Damoh, India. 
The annual convention of the Christian 


Mission in India was held in Jabalpur Mareh 
4 to 8, 1909. There were present in all, forty 
missionaries, from fifteen stations, and the 
old saying that it was the best ever held 
became a statement of a simple fact. The 
work done, the fellowship enjoyed and the 
Spirit’s presence made a time to be remem. 
bered. As has been our custom of late q 
call to prayer was issued some time before 
and in every station, not merely in a forma] 
way but in very and truth each one 
tried to make himself ready to be guided ang 
blessed. 

Six new missionaries were welcomed and 
each in turn was glad and proud to be counted 
one of the India Mission. What a big place 
each one of them will have to fill in the new 
India! Each added year making the heart 
more glad. 

Three old missionaries have returned. They 
too were rejoicing in being counted again with 
the India crowd. 

On the compound, near the new Bible col. 
lege where all the meetings were held has 
been erected a large shed for a dining room, 
In this all the meals were served. The Place 
cards were rearranged each meal so we had 
an opportunity to see and chat with all, 
Some very happy hours were spent there. 

Christian Union Movement. 

There were no visitors this year, so every- 
one was working and there was no rest from 
committees—even in the dining shed! The 
time given to the convention is very short 
for all the work that is More 
this year than we have ever had before. In 
answer to his prayer “that they all may be 


deed 


to be done. 


one.” 

The address on “The Christian Union Move- 
ments in India,” and that on “Co-ordination 
in our Work,” took up the two divisions of 


the great question before us today. Our re- 
lations to other missions and the native 
church in India and our relations to each 


other as missionaries and mission stations. 

The same thought was carried out in the 
paper on “The National Movement.” 

“There is to be an indigenous Christian 
church, independent of all missions. Are we 
to stand aloof and see it grow without what 
we believe we have for it, or are we to put 
forth our strength and help to mould it.” Are 
we to become part of a mighty force which 
will embrace all, or shall we be content 
to remain a small section separated from 
our brethren by our own desire? 

Our people are entering heartily 
the various conventions being held in the 
C. P. They are forgetting that they differ 
from another man. He whose life is pure 
and holy, who bears in his body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus, in whose work and conver- 
sation are seen by all the fruit of the Spirit 
of Christ, that a man is a Christian. When 
an Indian is askea about his religion he says: 
“I am a Christian;” not a Methodist or Pres- 
byterian or even a Disciple Christian, but 
just a Christian. 

Is India More Ready Than We? 

All these hundred years we have plead for 
the union of Christ’s people and does it not 
seem strange that these Indian people are 
more ready for it than we are? What has 
been to us a very difficult problem they will 
work out for themselves of we only let them. 

“I believe that India will one day place 
in her Master’s crown one of its brightest 
jewels.” Just now, this year and the next 
few years how much we can do to help her. 
It’s the same old ground which has been gone 
over in China and in southern India. The 
Christian mission has grown to be a power. 
This year more than any other the emphasis 
was laid upon the question of union and 


into 
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co-ordination among all our stations. In the 
pioneer days each missionary had to werk 
out his problems more or less Now 
our strength lies in working as one man for 
the conversion of this people. 

Bible College Work Greatly Needed. 

This year there were six graduates of the 
Bible College. Three of them were located in 
the Bilaspur district. 
wonderful. People are ready by the hundreds 
to become Christians, but 
to tedch them. Those at work in Bilaspur 
and Mangeli already have all they 
The people are poor and ignorant. They need 


alone. 


The opening there is 
there is no one 


can do. 


the gospel. If we believe that it can save 
them we must give it to them. They want 


it. The missionaries have had to turn away 
those asking for baptism because they did 


not know the meaning of it and there was 
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no one to teach them. 

The coming 
Agra was brought before us. 
always been up in the C. E. 
expect to enter heartily into the 


work 


Even now we are making arrangements to go 


We are looking for 


and have our people go. 


ward to seeing a number from home and we 


expect them to visit our mission stations. W« 


shall be glad to have them and shall do our 
give them a practical knowledge ot 
India. Let us 


best to 
mission work as it is done in 
know and we will have a 
Let us know in time and we 
the tour amongst us for you. 


C. E. Convention Prospects. 


welcome 
will 


The convention will be a big thing; one of 
the biggest Christian meetings ever held in 


The heathen have fairs all 


CHICAGO 


India. 


convention of the C. E. at 
Our people have 
and we 
convention, 


ready. 
arrange 


over the 
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land every year. These great meetings must 
take their place. For this reason, if for no other, 
we are glad the C. E. is to be heid in Agra. 
It will be a splendid object lesson to non 
Christians and a source of encouragement and 
blessing to weak Christians. Thousands are 


to go marching into Agra by every road at 


the same time. It will be great. Our mission 


is fairly near—only from four to six hundred 
miles. 
The 


Jabalpur again next year. We 


annual convention is to be held in 
shall be one 
We shall each 


vear to grow 


year older, as a mission, then. 


have had a whole away from 


self and nearer to our perfect example, so 
look that 
days and its fellowship. 


already we begin to forward to 


time—to its busy 


This year has great things in store for India. 


The Best Word That Can Be Said for the Saloon—Chicago’s Secretary Visits Several No- 
torious Resorts—Saloon’s Power Gained by Use of Good Means for Bad Ends 


BY O. F. JORDAN. 
The teetotaler who has never spent his 
frst nickel in the saloon and who has never 
even used an alcoholic stimulant in medicine 
is perhaps poorly fitted to understand the 
power and influence of the saloon. He hates 
it blindly as he does his Satanic Majesty and 
probably makes as little first hand investiga- 
tion of the former as of the latter. 

It is of high importance, however, that we 
fairly estimate the forces of the enemy. In 
war, scouts go into the enemy’s territory and 
learn the fortifications. Per- 
haps the work of scout is not in specially high 
Whether 


we have 


nature of the 


esteem, since he is hung if caught. 

it is a service in high esteem or not, 
been collecting information for our next tem- 
perance sermon, not out of books, but in the 
enemy’s territory, the saloon. We have visit- 
ed many, buying nothing, but observing many 
things that had not attention 
Since the saloon stays with us so per- 
there must be 
strength in it. Men do not long tolerate a 
social evil that redeem- 
Why does the saloon with all 


come to our 
before. 
sistently, 


some elements of 


does not have some 
ing features. 


of its abhorrent work still thrive in our city? 
The Saloon a Political Force. 


The saloon thrives because it is a force in 
the polities of the city. I. has been demon- 
strated that no candidate can be elected under 
ordinary circumstances who does not remain 
at least neutral on the question. There is no 
more aciive political propaganda in the city 
than that which is carried on by the bar- 
tenders who act under the direction of their 
organization which in turn bargains with the 
ward bosses. “Hinky Dink” is not what one 
would call a statesman. “Bath-house John” 
would not go down in history as the Saviour 
of his country. Both, however, furnish pro- 
tection to the saloon habitues and receive in 
return the votes that keep them in the city 
council. If the church members of Chicago 
knew how many times they voted tickets 
which had been fixed up in the rear end of 
saloons, they might have a change of political 
faith. 

The saloon, however, furnishes in return 
for the votes of its patrons many advantages 
which they appreciate. The other day we 
decided to visit “Hinky Dink’s barrel house.” 
The side-walk was lined with men standing 
in front and we lowered our camera on the 
group for a pic‘ure. They were panic-strick- 
en and fell over each other to get into the 
saloon. On inquiring of a policeman why they 
acted so peculiarly, we were told that most 
of them had police court records and they 
Were doubtless afraid we 
(detectives) wanting to get some 


were “fly cops” 
ones pic- 


ture for the purposes of identifying a crim 


inal. This saloon has a long row of beer 
barrels in front from which its name comes. 


It has the distinctions of giving the largest 
glass of beer in the city. A man we know 
added the information that it was also about 
The inside know that in 
arrest the brave alderman of the 
tirst will do the best 
They when they are 
trouble and always find the alderman sym 


the worst. men 
case of 
for them. 


ward he can 


come “broke” or in 
pathe ie. 
Headquarters for Unemployed. 
There are which run 
bureaus. We found one on Canal street which 
had a long list of places where men would be 
employed by the hundreds. Doubtless the 
railroad contractors here to find 
and the men come here to learn of the great 


also saloons labor 


come men 
construction jobs that require rough labor. 
It is natural for the men to come back when 
the job is over and spend their earnings at 
this saloon helped them to a 
They know another job ,will be found for 
them when the money is all gone. The man 
who gets a job from the saloon looks upon 
it as a philanthropic institution. 

The saloon also furnishes a cheap way of 
There are 

get but 
The prices at the 


which job. 


living for men of slender means. 
men in about Chicago that 
little over a dollar a day. 


stores 


restaurants are prohibitive for such as these. 
Many of them live for one or two meals of 
the day on the free lunch at the saloon. A 
five cent piece buys a drink and gives them 
to the free lunch. It would be hard 
for these men to live but for this feature of 
the city life. It is small wonder that these 
who must look to the life and 
sustenance should regard it as a philanthropic 
institution. 
The Poor Man’s Club. 

The saloons also furnish a place for rest 
and recreation. Many of them keep the daily 
papers on hand and furnish the latest racing 
and baseball news by special wire. In these 
places also will occur theatrical exhibitions, 
questionable jit is true, but yet affording re- 
lief to the tired nerves that have been driven 
all day at the desperate pace of the city. Men 
whose homes are unpleasant congregate here. 
Men who have no home but a stuffy room 
in a boarding house bask in the light and 
revel in the music. It is not at all peculiar 
that these men should look upon the saloon 
as a desirable fea’ ure of our social life. 

We must not forget the other side of the 
story, however. The indictment that is 
brought against the saloon by the reformers 
is but too true. The alliance with every form 
of unsocial conduct is but too clear. We were 


access 


saloon for 


warned about our visiting some of the notori- 
night. We told that 
hold-up men followed men out of these places 


ous saloons at were 
and at the first dark place in the street got 
in their deadly work. The court 
make any one bold to say that the saloons of 


records 


Chicago have been found to be all too often 


in league with burglars, hold-up men and 
every type of desperate criminal. In clean 
ing up a notorious neighborhood, it has al 


ways been necessary to eliminate some saloon 


which was the hang-out of the most vicious 
element. That prostitution and gambling 


love to keep company with the saloon is 
but too true. The houses of prostitution in 
Chicago are usually licensed as saloons and 
bonds are given and accepted by the city that 
the holder of the 
character.” 


license is of “good moral 


City Home Life Broken Up. 


The breaking up of home life in Chicago 
is going on at a terrible rate on account of 
the saloon. In the wealthier 
an increasing number of women who drink. 
During the National Republican 
vention, one might visit the Pompeiian room 
of the Auditorium or the wealthier 
along Wabash avenue and find well-dressed 
and respectable women in almost equal num 
bers with the men drinking all the beverages 
that the men drank. Also at 
of the social find the 
Children are on the street 
drunk in the 


greatest 


ircles there is 


last Con 


saloons 


the other end 


seale we same result, 
mother is 
The 
misery and degradation is 
found everywhere in the slum districts where 
the women drink with the men. 

The nervousness and hysteria of city life 


whose 
neighborhood saloon. 


poverty, 


The busi- 
ness man gets too tired to work up to stand- 
ard. Ins‘ead of taking nature’s warning and 
finding rest, he will often resort to stimulants 
which disguise his real condition. This 
Burning 

sooner 


is increased by the use of alcohol. 


sort 
of man meets an early break-down. 
his candle at both 
consumed. 


The Saloon is Anarchy Institutionalized 


ends it is the 


The Saloon is also the great promoter of 
anarchy in the city life. Its violations of 
the law are notorious. Only ih recent years 
was it possible for the city administration to 
The 
one o’clock closing ordinance is now enforced 
only with the greatest diligence on the part 
of the officers. Quite frequently the news- 
papers tell of the exploit of some reporter 
who bought liquor in prominent saloons at 


close the saloons for part of the night. 


the forbidden hours. As for closing on Sun- 
day, this “blue law” is declared a dead letter. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has pronouced 
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the law in force but candidates of both polit- 
ical parties are compelled to run on plat- 
forms of non-enforcement of the law. This 
disrespect for the law works disastrously 
throughout the city. It becomes the creed of 
many that we may choose what laws shall 
be obeyed according to our own pleasure. 

The saloon, then is a strange mixture of 
good and evil. It wears the livery of heaven 
as it ministers in many ways negiected by 
the church and the municipality. But this 
only serves to conceal for some men the real 
nature of a traffic which unlike any other busi- 
ness in the world has fallen almost entirely in- 
to the hands of men who would disregard every 
known law to make money. The saloon never 
seemed more triumphantly on the neck of the 
people than today in Chicago. Some great 
evils most triumph and become over-bearing 
and presumptious before the time of their 
downfall. 


CHURCH NOTES IN CHICAGO. 


R. E. L. Prunty is planning a building 
project in Chicago Heights. He reports the 
outlook very favorable there for increase of 
membership and standing in the community. 


The Armour Avenue Church has a group of 
entertainers who sing and recite most ac- 
ceptably. They gave an entertainment at 
Englewood recently. The proceeds of their 
work will go into the liquidating of their 
church debt. 


For four Sunday nights, the Evanston 
Church has had audiences that have required 
the assistance of the city to handle, lest the 
building be over-crowded. This has resulted 
from the work of several large choruses and 
from the generous advertising campaign that 
has been carried on. 


The church at Garfield Boulevard has de- 
cided to discontinue its work. This decision 
was made a year ago but they reconsidered 
and decided to try the work another year. 
The territory is bounded by foreign element 
and has five Protestant churches within a 
stone’s throw. This and a number of other 
considerations has induced them to make the 
decision they have. 


A reception was held at the Hyde Park 
Church for Mrs. Mary Agnew as she was 
leaving for South Dakota. She has been 
prominent in our larger tasks in Chicago, 
serving most acceptably as president of the 
city organizations. of the C. W. B. M. She 
will be greatly missed both in her church and 
in the work of all the churches. 


Our statement last week concerning the 
meeting at Sheffield Avenue Church was in- 
accurate in one particular. The pastor who 
has been assisting is Pastor Brown of 
Charleston, Illinois. Charles Bloom of New- 
man, Illinois, is also preaching a week for 
them. The special meetings have brought 
much encouragement to the church. 


The Meeting at Harvey conducted by the 
pastor, W. D. Endres, resulted in twenty- 
eight additions, the largest part of them 
adults. Eighteen of them were on confession 
of faith. This substantial addition to the 
church there will help them to do an even 
larger work in the community. The audi- 
ences hearing the preaching were the largest 
in the history of the church. 


The renting of a hall for the Sunday eve- 
ning services of the Dounglas Park Church has 
succeeded beyond anyone’s expectation. The 
first Sunday night, more came than could 
have been gotten into the little church build- 
ing. The second Sunday night this audience 
was doubled. The experiment will be con- 
tinued through May. Harry F. Burns, the 


pastor, is carrying on a campaign of adver- 
tising that will benefit the church for years 
to come. 





National Bible School Institute 
at Bethany Park 


The National Bible School Association is 
planning a second National Bible Institute 
to be held at Bethany Park, Indiana, August 
5 to 8. Those who remember the great oc- 
casion of last year will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of attending a second great gather- 
ing. 

The first day Thrusday, August 5, will be 
devoted to the interests of the Elementary 
and Intermediate grades of the Sunday- 
school. Teachers and workers in the Be- 
ginners’ and Cradle Roll, Primary, 
and Intermediate departments of the Bible 


school will wish to attend the sessions 
of this day for instruction and _ inspira- 
tion. We are very fortunate in securing 


Mrs. Maud V. Baldwin of Indianapolis, as 
dean of this day. Mrs. Baldwin is one of 
the best known Sunday-school workers in 
the United States, and is one of the Indiana 
workers in the International Sunday-school 
Association. 

There will be four periods in the morn- 
ing devoted respectively to Cradle Roll and 
Beginners’, Primary, Juniors, and _ Inter- 
mediate grades. The morning session will 
be closed by an address by Mrs. Baldwin, 
in which she will sum up the four preced- 
ing addresses. The afternoon program will 
consist of four simultaneous conferences 
from three to four o’clock in which the 
speakers of the morning will gather those 
interested in their respective departments 
and conduct the round table, and also dem- 
onstrate methods of work in these different 
departments. Thousands of teachers and 
workers should attend this great day. 

On Friday, August 6, Walter Mansell, of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, will preside over 
the great Teacher Training Day. Mr. 
Mansell demonstrated his expertness in this 
work in his pastorate at Columbus, Ohio. 
He is arranging to have four addresses in 
the morning by four masters in the art 
and science of teacher training. There 
will also be a contest between successful 
Teacher Training Classes. Those who wit- 
nessed the contest last year will be espec- 
ially interested in this feature. It will be 
even more fascinating than last year. In 
the afternoon there will be one great ad- 
dress and this will be followed by a con- 
gress of teacher training under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Mansell. This great 
congress will be modeled after the congress 
of last summer. 

The work of teacher training among us 
should receive a marvelous impetus from 
this great day. We are past the experi- 
mental stage in this great work, and have 
developed a large number of very proficient 
workers. These are the kind of people Mr. 
Mansell will have to help him on this day. 
It is needless to say that Herbert H. Mon- 
inger, the great teacher training leader will 
be present throughout this entire program 
and give his help especially on this day. 

Saturday, August 7, will be devoted to the 
interests of the Adult Bible Class Depart- 
ment. 

William Grant Smith is given complete 
oversight of this day. He will select his 
own program of the four addresses for the 
morning, and one address in the afternoon. 
The afternoon program will be closed by a 
conference on methods of adult Bible class 
work. Mr. Smith is one of the best known 
and successful adult Bible class workers, and 
the fact that he is in charge of this day 
should attract hundreds of adult Bible class 
workers and a great multitude of adult 
Bible class pupils. 

On Sunday morning Hugh S. Butler, the 
noted Bible-school superintendent of Hunting- 
ton, Ind., will conduct a model Bible-school. 
He will demonstrate in this morning session 
the fine methods which will be taught during 
the preceding days. This school should sur- 
pass in numbers and in the quality of its 
work the great school which was held last 
summer at Bethany Park. 

Full details of this magnificent program 
will be published at a very early date. Schools 
everywhere should arrange to send their 
teachers and workers. Last year classes sent 
their teachers hundreds of miles to Bethany, 
paying all their expenses. Such classes were 
well repaid for their investment. 
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Protects the food from the taint of 
alum and phosphatic acids. 





Bethany Park management announce many 
improvements in the grounds and accommo. 
dations so they are able to insure great com. 
fort and a good time to those who attend, 
The evening program of these three days as 
well as the Sunday morning and Sunday eve- 
ning sessions will be in charge of the Bethany 
Assembly committee. The entertainments 
will be worthy of Bethany Park and of the 
great occasion which draws the Bible-school 
hosts together. 
MARION STEVENSON. 
National Supt. of Bible-schools. 


The Yeuell Meeting in 
Connersville 


Plans for the meeting had been working 
many months before the revival began. The 
intention was to hold the meeting in Febru- 
ary but for unavoidable reasons it had to be 
postponed until the latter part of March. 
The plans of the Evangelist for the meeting 
were followed. The Sunday-school was en- 
larged to 700 (high mark) and the teachers 
were made a personal workers’ committee. 

Owing to the recent political campaign and 
the local option election the church was not 
altogether united at the beginning but all 
soon were working for the meeting. 

The first services were on Sunday by the 
pastor and were continued without the in- 
vitation until the following Sunday. Mr. and 
Mrs. Yeuell came on Thursday. The singing 
was led by Mr. Rodgers and a chorus ranging 
from forty to eighty during the meeting. 
The field was truly a difficult one, there was 
little fellowship existing between the churches 
of the city. Not one of the pastors of the 
leading churches have ever attended an evan- 
gelistic service in this church. The field has 
been well gleaned, there being three revivals 
in the past three years, Mr. Yeuell’s meeting 
making the fourth. The additions during 
the three years previous to the Yeuell meet- 
ing were nine hundred to this one church 
alone. ; 

One of the three daily newspapers which 
had espoused the cause of the “wets” in the 
“local option” election was unfriendly to the 
church and refused a report of the meetings 
at first, but finally opened its columns to 
everything written for it. Sectarianism 
quietly organized and many false reports 
were cireulated intended to damage the meet- 
ing. Yeuell kept to his task vigorously, 
preached a strong virile Gospel, not sickly 
sentimentality or tender stories; treated all 
other churches with respect. flooded the town 
with advertising, put two issues of the daily 
paper in each home in the city, had additions 
regularly throughout the meeting, united fae- 
tions, made friends, was true to the plea 0 
the Disciples and succeeded. The work of 
Mrs. Yeuell, as a personal worker, had a tell- 
ing effect. She was instrumental in bringing 
many to Christ. 

The meeting closed with 
twelve days of invitations. 


132 additions in 
The prayers of 


this church will go with Yeuell from field t 


field. 
Connersville, Ind. 


Jas C. BuRKHABDT. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


E. C. Sitts has resigned at Greenview, III. 

To win America today is to win the world 
tomorrow. 

Edward Clutter is in a good meeting at 
Maurray, Nebraska. 

B. H. Seelock of Lexington, Ill., has ac- 
cepted a eall to Athens, Ill. 

T. M. Wiles, of Anderson, Ind., reports one 
addition April 4 to the church at Pleasant 
Run, for which he preaches. 

The church at Latham, IIl., is working 
toward a $10,000 church house. They have 
already raised more than half this amount. 

A new church was dedicated at Flora, 
Oregon, Sunday, April 4, when more than the 
amount needed to clear the church of all in- 
debtedness was raised. 

The children of the Sunday-school at Allen, 
Texas, where C. E. F. Smith ministers, gave 
an Easter Cantata entitled, “The Message 
of the Lillies,’ with great credit to them- 
selves. 

The three churches of Youngstown, Ohio, 
are to unite in a banquet, May 11, when they 
will be addressed by P. C. MacFarlane, Na- 
tional Sec’y of the Brotherhood of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

A. C. Stewart, minister of the church at 
Urbana, Ia., is urging forward the Sunday- 
school work of his church. The attendance 
has reached 106, with forty in the Christian 
Endeavor Society. 

J. H. MaeNeil sends us a cordial invitation 
to attend the dedication of the new church 
at Winchester, Ky., which will take place, 
Sunday, May 2. All former pastors of the 
church are to be invited to attend. 

The Men’s Club of the First Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, was recently addressed by 
Mr. W. M. Griswold, whose subject was 
“Socialism.” The pastor of this church edits 
the men’s department in the Christian Cen- 
tury. 

Thomas H. Popplewell writes hopefully 
of the prospects for a revival in his church 
at Arkansas City, Kan. The congregation 
now numbers 500, with a Sunday-school close 
to 300. The pastor is especially proud of a 
class of boys between fifteen and twenty-one 
years which now numbers seventy-eight. 

Prof. Smith, of the English Department of 
Drake University, is the author of a play, 
“The Art of Life,” which, when given at the 
Art Institute, Chicago, proved so popular that 
arrangements were at once made for it to 
be repeated on April 10. The papers of the 
city spoke highly of it. 

On the evening of April 10, the members of 
the Hyde Park Church, Chicago, came to- 
gether for a dinner. Addresses were by Clif- 
ford Roe, Assistant State’s Attorney, who is 
a member of the church, subject, “The State’s 
Attorney in the Municipal Court,” and by Mr. 
A. M. Wilson, whose subject was, “The United 
Charities of Chicago.” 

There were five additions to the West 
Pullman Church by baptism on the closing 
day of the ministry of Guy Hoover for the 
church. Mr. Hoover, who has become min- 
ister of the church at Tipton, Ind., left the 
West Pullman Church entirely free from 
debt, and in every way in excellent condition. 








Practical Courses for Ministers 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term, June 21 to July 28 
Second Term, July 29 to Septemver 3 
SPECIAL LECTURES: 


George Adam Smith - 
Cornelius Woelfkin - - 
E. Y. Mullins - - - ~ Theology 

A. F. Christie - - ~- Church History 


Thirty-five Courses in the Divinity School 


Other Courses in Other Departments 
of the University 


- Old Testament 
Evangelism 














The record of the Sunday-school of the 
South Broadway Church, Denver, for March 
28, was, attendance 406, contribution $11.99. 
The attendance one year previous was 366. 

An effort is being made by the Disciples of 
Christ in Port Arthur and Fort William, On- 
tario, to establish a church during the Cen- 
tennial year. There are at present but twen- 
ty-five members, but they are planning for 
an evangelistic campaign during July. 

Samuel W. Jackson, 1535 Milwaukee ave- 
nue, Portland, Oregon, writes that there is 
need for three up-to-date school teachers at 
Flora, Oregon, to fill positions of Principal, 
Intermediate and Primary departments. The 
salary is from $60 to $75 per month. Those 
interested should address Dr. G. M. Gilmore, 
Flora, Oregon. 


The Decatur Herald gives a full account 
of an address delivered before the Central 
Illinois Ministerial Institute, which met in 
that city last week by T. W. Grafton, who 
discussed the ways in which men may help 
the boy of the church and the community. 
“Being Big Brothers to the Little Boys” is 
the way Rev. Grafton phrases it. 

In connection with the meeting of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Ministerial Institute at Decatur 
last week, the men from several of the sur- 
rounding churches gathered for a banquet 
and were addressed by the National Sec’y, 
P. C. MacFarlane, who emphasized the need 
of Bible Study, provision for the social in- 
terest, and care of the boys of the community. 

The Third District (Mo.) Annual Mis- 
sionary Convention meets at Neosho, May 3 
to 6, 1909. A fine program has been pre- 
pared and announced in a very attractive 
way. Among those on for addresses are, 
F, F. Walters, Joplin, Mo.; J. B. Jones, Ful- 
ton; F. L. Moffett, Springfield; C. M. Chil- 
ton, St. Joseph; J. H. Hardin, Kansas City; 
T. A. Abbott, Kansas City; W. J. Wright, 
Cincinnati; J. H. Mohortor; G. W. Muckley; 
N. M. Ragland, Springfield; E. L. Ely, Leb- 
anon; D. W. Moore, Carthage; Thomas L. 
Cooksey, Joplin, and P. C. MacFarlane, Kan- 
sas City. This last address is to be before 
a great men’s meeting on Thursday evening. 
In the C. W. B. M. session, which is held 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, addresses 
will be made by Mrs. Sadie Crank, Liberal; 
Mrs. J. L. Moore, Palmyra, and Mrs. Anna 
M. Atwater. The church at Neosho, of which 
J. B. Hunley is pastor extends a hearty in- 
vitation to all to attend. Lodging will be 
given all delegates, and meals at the church 
served at a very low rate. 
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Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and vital 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
Christ. You need every one of this splendid 
list. 





OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK 
“Historical Documents Advocating Christian Union.” 
—Edited by C. A, Young. 


This book is the classic for. this our Centennial 
year. It contains Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration 
and Address’; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Boston W. Stone’s “Last Will and Testa- 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”; Isaac Errett’s 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World’s Need 
of Our Plea.” Beautifully illustrated. Retail price, 
$1.00. No one should allow the Centennial to pass 
without possessing this book. 


Z, T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a preacher 
of national reputation, writes: 


“I congratulate you on the happy thought of 
collecting and editing these documents. They 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and I believe they should 
have a large and increasing sale in years to 
come.”” 

_Basic Truths of the Christian Faith, by Herbert L. 
Willett, author of The Ruling Quality, Teaching of 
the Books, Prophets of Israel, etc., etc. Post 8vo., 
cloth, 127 pages. Front cover stamped in gold, gilt 
top, illustrated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents. 

A powerful and masterful presentation of the great 
truths for the attainment of the life of the spirit. 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. It holds 
the reader’s fascinated attention so closely that it is 
a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside 
before it is finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possibly only to him who has tarried prayer- 
fully, studiously at the feet of the world’s 
greatest teacher.”’ 

Our Piea for Union and the Present Crisis, by Her- 
bert L. Willett, author of the Life and Teachings of 
Jesus, .etc., etc. 12mo., cloth, 140 pages, gold 
stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 

Written in the belief that the Disciples of Christ 
are passing through an important, and in many re- 
spects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 
entered; that hopes only partially real now may 
come to fruition that these churches are given 
their present form.” 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in get- 
ting from his own pen the teachings of Professor 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge him on 
the basis of newspaper reports. These books should 
be in every one’s possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES ILLUMINATING WORK 
“The Early Relation and Separation of Baptists 
and Disciples.” 
_ This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has put 
into our hand the historic facts with a grace and 
charm that makes them read like a novel. In cloth, 
35c. Paper binding, 25c. 


We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the land, 
but scattered among the Baptists. It is a most 
meritorious and splendid contribution to our lit- 
erature.—THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, PITTS- 
BURG, PA. 


The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical 
history and controversy almost the interest of a 
story. A valuable contribution to the history of 
the American churches.—THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Plea of the Disciples of Christ, by W. T. 
Moore. Small 16mo., cloth, 140 pages, net postpaid, 
thirty-five cents, won immediate success. 


George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Independ- 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
one of the great churches of the brotherhood, writes: 

“I cannot thank Dr. W. T. Moore enough for 
having written his little book on “Our Plea.” 

It is more than a statement; it is a philosaphy. 

Irenic, catholic, steel-tone, it is just the hand- 

book I shall like to put into the hands of the 

thinking man on the outside. In all of his use- 
ful and honored life Mr. Moore has rendered no 
greater service to a great cause.” 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE 
“Altar Stairs.” 


An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound and illus- 


trated. Price, $1.20, 


Address, 


The New Christian Century Co. 





235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 
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I 4. Sword and Charles E. McVey are in 
a meeting at Auburn, Ll, which, up to April 
12 had resulted in twenty accessions to the 
membership. They will hold a meeting in a 
tent at Deer Creek, LL, in June 

The tirst service in the new basement t 
the church at Tulsa, Okla. was held the last 
Sunday March The pastor, D. A Wick 
iver. savas that when the church has com 
pleted its building it must become a “Living 
Link 

Walter Seott Priest, Columbus, Ohio, is 
preaching to thy largest audiences that have 
ever greeted him since he began in that eit) 
With the magnificent building which the 
ehur now has, they are expec.ing an ever 
increasingly large work 

On April | W.S. Nay began his sixth vear 
as pastor of the Central Church, Kansas City 
Kansas During this time the membership 
has been increased from 150 to 625 the 
church has raised over $20,000.00, and orgar 
ived two missions which now have pastors 

Here is an interesting record of Sunda 
school work in Oklahoma: attendance at Still 
water, 393, offering $9.00; Oklahoma City 
1G. offering $15.00: Okmulgee, 293. offering 
SS Blackwell 183. offering $4.30 Uni 
versity Place, Enid, 164, offering $2.37 

The church at Irving Park, Chicago, gave 
a reception to Mr. and Mrs. A W. Taylor 
Friday evening, April 16. Charles H. Rioch 
was toastmastet The addresses were, “Op 
portunities.” Mr. Carl Bushnell; “We Can ul 
We Will” Mrs. Henry Ferrin; Shakes,” 
1 ¢ B Lathrop The Social Side.” A. J 
Jennings The Woman's Side.” Mrs. Charles 
FE. Chapin ind “As Others See Us,” Dr. E 
S. Ames, and A. W. Taylor. 

The chureh a’ Springdalk Ark.. has been 
assisted in a meeting by the State Corre 
sponding See’y, J. J. Taylor, and wife There 
were thirty-eight additions to the churenh 
lames MeGuire, the pastor. writes with great 
est apprecia ion of the work of Mr. and Mrs 
Tavlor for the cause of the Disciples in 
Arkansas, and says that the work in the 
state is made more difficult because of the 
presence of some people known as “Antis.” 


The Eighth District of the Hlinois Chris 
Missionary Society will hold its seventh 
convention at Marion, [!.. June 9, 10 and 11 


The program begins Wednesday afternoon and 


tian 


closes Friday evening Addresses Wednesday 
by Mrs. 8. P. C. Garst, Harrisburg; Miss L. E 
Minor, Boone Gap; Mrs. M. R. Ford, Porto 
Rico, and Miss Lura V. Thompson. Thursday 
by J. H. Stambough, Marion; Paul H. Castle 


Centerville; J. W. Larimore, Ben on; J. Fred 


Jones 1. T. Alsup. Metropolis, and T. | 


Hall, Herrin. Friday, C. L. Depew; J. A. 
Finnell, Elkville; E. W. Sears, Vienna. and 
Pres. R. E. Hieronymus, Eureka 

The Oklahoma Ministerial Institute meets 
at El Reno, May 3 to 5. The address the 


first evening will be by G. D. Conger, State 


Supt. Anti-Saloon League. Other addresses 
by R. G. Sears, Enid; E. A. Ewell, Durant; 
Oscar Ingold. Oklahoma City; J. H. O. Smith, 


J. E. Dinger, Chickasha; 
Edmond; Judge William 
“The Psychology of Sal- 
vation,” E. V. Zollars, Enid; “The Immanuel 
Movement,” Prof. O. L. Lyon, Enid; Frank 
L. Van Voorhis, Shawnee; Ralph Cook, Enid; 
O. L. Smith, El Reno; D. A. Wickizer, Tulsa. 
and E. T. Lane, Oklahoma City. This is a 


Oklahoma City; 
R. E. Rosenstein, 
Asher, Tecumseh; 


program that should command the attendance 
of nearly all the ministers of the state. 
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Missionary Conven- 

4 to 8. 

Wilson, of Texas. has been chosen 
agent for Oklahoma Christian 


Christian 
Corsicana, June 


The Texas 
tion meets at 
Homer T 
as financial 
University. 


B. L. Allen has closed his work with the 
church at Kingfisher. Okla... and is now at 


Sloam Springs, Ark. 
It is reported that E. S 
resigned at Woodward, Okla., where he 
been five years and has done a good work. 
The chureh at Lynchburg, Va., and Pastor 
Bullard are entering upon a meeting which is 


has 
has 


McKinney 


led by Charles Reign Scoville. They expect 
1,000 additions to the church. 

rhe Pacific Christian reports the resigna 
tion of R. Linn Cave from the pas orate of 
the West Side Church, San Francisco, where 


he has labored for the past three years. He 
was therefore with the church in the trying 
experience succeeding the earthquake. 


1. T. T. Hundley, of the Park Place Church, 
Norfolk, Va., has just held a two weeks’ 
meeting in South Norfolk which resulted in 
fifty-six additions. He will continue preach 


ing service at this church and his church will 
aid them in the purchase of a lot and the 
ion of a building 


eres 

The Chosen People’ is the name of a 
paper published by Leopold Cohn, in conne« 
tion with his mission among the 250,000 
Jews of Brooklyn, N. Y. It was in 18% 
that L. Cohn began this work without any 
thing ‘o depend upon except his own faith 
in the Father, and his own efforts. Ile 
started in a small mission. Since that time 


faith in 


been es 
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and 
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lucte 
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A new building was dedicated by the 
days and there were added unto them seventy 


church at San Jose, California, Sunday, April 
3. They now have a beautiful building which 
will seat more than a thousand people. The 
sermon of the day was preached by Victor 
Dorris, who, with the assistance of Prof 
Giates, at once began an evangelis ic cam 
paign in the church. The work of the pas 
tor, M. W. Harkin, has contributed largely 


to this splendid attainment. 

“The Church at Work.” the weekly paper 
of the First Chureh. Lincoln, Neb. contained 
in the issue of April 9 a full page ske ch of 
the life of the late Governor Poynter, who 
died verv suddenly April 5. after having 
made an ehrnest speech in the Senate House 
in favor of a measure of government 
The Governor was a member of the Lincoln 
Church, of which H. H. Harmon is the pastor. 
Owing to the incomplete state of the new 
building of the First Church, the funeral 
services were held in St. Paul’s M. E. Church. 
and were attended by a vast throng of people. 
William A. Poynter was born near Eureka. 
Illinois, in 1848, and died at Lincoln, April 5. 
1909. His father was a minister of the Chris 
ian church. The son graduated at Eureka 
college at nineteen, and then taught school 
a few years and engaged in mercantile pur 
suits. In 1869 he married Miss Mariah Me 
Corkle, who, together with her son, Dr. C. W. 
M. Poynter, and daughter, Mrs. Josephine 
Bickford, both of Lincoln, survive him. Mrs. 
Poynter is herself the daughter of a minister. 


The following words reveal ‘he esteem in 
which the “Fallen leader” was held in the 
church: “There are some things of which 


our church family shall become increasingly 
conscious We have lost a model church 
officer. He knew what it meant to be an 
elder in the church of God. He possessed the 
qualifications for this office as do few men 
to be found anywhere. He was ‘apt to 
teach’ for he knew the Word. He was a 
born leader for he possessed a great christian 
personality of force. His judgment seemed 
to be born of instinct, and a lover of the 
flock, he was therefore an ‘overseer,’ as 
seripturally implied.” 
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H. A. 


Blake has resigned the pastorate of 
the First Church, Bristol, Va. 


G. W. Mullins has resigned at Chatham 
Va., where, during his pastorate, the church 
has built a new parsonage, and has furnished 
its pastor with a horse and buggy. Mr. Mul 
lins will return to Georgia. 

H. HH. Peters writes: “The 
Campaign of Eureka College is moving along 
very nicely at present. The fund gone 
beyond $15,000 and the leaders in the work 
are greatly encouraged with the prospects,” 

There have 
the Seventh Street Church, Richmond. 
since January 1. The enrollment of 
day-school has increased to 525. Prof. J, § 
Thomas is superintendent of graded work 
and Mr. Magee is manual instructor in the 
Sunday-school. Such work is in the diree. 
tion of meeting the demands that are today 
made upon the church, 


Endowment 


has 


been forty-nine additions to 
Va., 
he Sun 


Through “Upward,” the local paper of the 
Jetferson St. Church, Buffalo, we are informed 
of the resignation of B. H. Hayden from the 
pastorate of the Forest Ave. Church of that 
city. On May 1 he will work jp 
Buifalo and becomes pastor of the church at 


close his 


London, Ont. Of his work, “Upward” says 
‘The Forest Ave. Church has never had a 
more talented, consecrated and lovable min 


ister in its history and we are loth to giy 
him up.” 

H. D. C. Maclachlan, pastor of the Seventh 
Street Church, Richmond, on a recent Sunday 
evening made a formal reply to a lecture that 
had just been delivered in the city by a Dr. 
Traylor, who aflirmed that the teachings of 
modern science destroyed he belict in im 
mortality. Mr. Maclachlan spoke to a 
crowded house and affirmed the belief, basing 
his irgument solely upon s« ientitic ground 
liis work is highly commended. as all 
know him know it might well be. 


who 


TURN OVER TIME. 


When Nature Hints About the Food. 


When there’s no relish to any food and 
all that one eats doesn’t seem to do any 
cood then is the time to make a turn over 


in the diet, for that’s Nature’s way of drop- 


ping a hint that the food isn’t the kind re- 
quired, 

“For a number of years I followed railroad 
work, much of it being office work of a try 
ing nature. 

“Meal times were our busiest part of the 
too much and too quickly of 


served in 


day. Eating 
food such as is commonly 
and restaurants, together with the sedentary 
habits were not long in giving me dyspepsia 
and trouble which reduced my 
weight from 205 to 160 pounds. 


hotels 


stomach 


“There was little relish in any food and 
none of it seemed to do me any good. It 
seemed the more I ate the thinner I got 


and was always hungry before another meal, 
no matter how much I had eaten. 

“Then [I commenced a fair trial of Grape- 
Nuts and was surprised how a small saucer 
of it would carry me along, strong and with 
satisfied appetite, until the next meal, with 
no sensations of hunger, weakness or distress 
as before. 

“I have been following this diet now for 
several months and my improvement has 
been so great all the others in my family 
have taken up the use of Grape-Nuts, with 


complete satisfaction and much improve 
in health and brain power. 
“American people undoubtedly eat hur 


riedly, have lots of worry, thus hindering 
digestion and therefore need a food that is 
predigested and concentrated for nourish- 
ment in health and brain power. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are get 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The congregation at Footville, Wisconsin, 
where J. Harry Bullock ministers, is prepar- 
ing to build as soon as spring opens. They 
will erect a fine new structure, with rooms 
and accommodations to carry on social and 
institutional work. 

Richard Martin, assisted by the “Martin 
Family” of Chicago, reports 253 additions in 
meeting at Blackwell, Okla. He dedicates the 
Piedmont, Kansas, Church, April 25, and will 
hold meetings at Stafford, Kansas, in May. 
His permanent home address is 160 Pierce 
avenue, Chicago, III. 

I. N. Grisso, pastor of The Central Chris- 
tian Church of Fairmont, W. Va., just closed 
a two weeks’ meeting with thirty-four addi- 
tions, nearly all by confession and baptism. 
It was one of the best meetings in the his- 
tory of this congregation. 

The Sunday-school at Fairmont, W. Va., 
has made an increase of 126 per cent the 
past quarter. A Junior Society of sixty 
members has been organized. The 6th and 
7th of April Mrs. Miriah Renolds Ford, who 
js organizing in W. Va., for the C. W. B. M., 
will be with the church in Fairmont. 

- e - 

The funeral of Harry Howe, one of the 
pioneer disciples of Wisconsin, was conducted 
in the Methodist Church at Footville, Wis., 
recently by F. M. McHale of Beloit. Mr. 
Howe was a member of the Beloit Church at 
the time of his decease. His father was the 
first preacher among the Disciples in Wis- 
consin. D. J. Howe, pastor of the church at 
Nickerson, Kansas, is his son. 


The congregation of the Marshall Street 
Christian Church, Richmond, Va., have pur- 
chased a well-located lot, and will proceed to 
erect a new building. At a recent meeting 
more than enough money was subscribed for 
the purchase of the lot. The pastor, B. H. 
Melton, has been with the church seven years, 
during which time the church has steadily 
grown in numbers and in influence in the 
community. 


The Trades Unionist of Washington, D. C.., 
for March 27, contains a large portrait of 
G. A. Miller, pastor of the Ninth Street 
Christian Church, with the announcement 
that he has been chosen Fraternal "Delegate 
from The Christian Ministerial Association 
to The Central Labor Union of the District 
of Columbia. The same paper gives a sketch 
of the life of Mr. Miller and comments fav- 
orably upon the action of the Association. 


President Crossfield spent the early part of 
March in the East and visited Columbia, Yale, 
and Harvard Universities. On the out-going 
trip he visited Bethany College, and returning 
stopped at Hiram College. He reported his 
observations in a series of seven chapel talks 
and emphasized the impression that the great 
universities were most valuable in graduate 
study, but that the better, smaller colleges 
offered superior advantages to undergrad- 
uates. 


About two years ago the church at Center, 
Wisconsin, a small country place in Rock 
County, was burned to the ground. There 
were only a few of the old membership left, 
so the congregation decided not to rebuild, 
most of them placing their membership with 
the congregation at Footville, four miles dis- 
tant. They disposed of their land some time 
ago. Last week the remaining of the mem- 
bers held a meeting and donated the sum of 
$416, to help the growing church at Beloit, 
Wis., where F. M. McHale ministers. 


A notable work has been done at Fairmont, 
Ind., a little town about twelve miles from 
Marion. One year ago W. A. McKown came 
there, and having his fifth Sunday free, be- 
gan to gather a few Disciples together. On 
the first of April last year they organized 
with sixty members. They then purchased 
a good lot and began to arrange for a meet- 
ing. This was held by Austin Hunter, of 
Indianapolis, who preached for twenty-nine 
days and there were added unto them sexenty- 
nine persons. The church is very enthusias- 


tie and expects to go forward to ever greater 
things. 


Telegrams 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Bethany Assembly will 
install a complete sewer system immediately. 
Other improvements will be made before 1909 
session, July 23 to August 16.—W. E. M. 
Hackleman, Secretary. 

Houston, Texas, April 12.—Central Meet- 
ing closed last night. One hundred fifty- 
eight additions, seventeen yesterday. Greatest 
meeting ever held in Houston by one church. 
Breeden unanimously called to return next 
March.—A. F. Sanderson, Pastor. 


North Yakima, Wash., April 18.—Brother 
Scoville and helpers reached us Thursday. 
Dedicated new fifty-seven thousand dollar 
building today and gave first gospel invi- 
tation. Asked for nineteen thousand and 
raised twenty-five thousand and thirty-four 
dollars, clearing church of all indebtedness 
and leaving handsome surplus. There were 
ninety-three accessions during the day. 
Greatest day in history of great Northwest. 
Scoville peerless in dedication and as evan- 
gelist—Morton L. Rose. 


Des Moines, Ia., April 12.—The Des Moines 
campaign closed last night at Highland Park 
Church with thirty-nine additions the last 
service, fifty-nine during the day and 215 
for the week, almost twice the membership of 
the church before this meeting. The last 
service represented one-half million dollars 
financial strength added to the church. The 
entire Scoville campaign has added about 
1,900 to the various churches of Christ in 
the city. During this time Bro. Brandt’s 
two meetings added 408. The pastors have 
received 328 at regular services during this 
campaign, making a total of more than 2,600 
since January 1. The impetus of this cam 
paign cannot be summarized by these totals. 
Thousands of hearts follow Brother Scoville 
and his workers with love and prayers in 
his great campaign. Missions, ministerial 
supply, local development and personal soul 
winning have been stimulated. We take up 
our tasks with a deep sense of gratitude and 
of obligation because of these marvelous 
blessings this Centennial year.—Ministerial 
Association of Church of Christ. 


Illinois Brotherhoods’ Banquet 


Decatur Entertains Great Gathering of 
Laymen. 
On Friday evening, April 9, the first state 
banquet of Illinois Brotherhoods of Disciples 
of Christ was given in the First Congrega- 








CHILDREN’S DAY 


== FOR HEATHEN MISSIONS === 
FIRST SUNDAY-IN JUNE 


SUPPLIES SENT FREE 











“PASS IT ON”’ 

HE following supplies will be sent free by the For- 

EIGN CHRISTIAN Miss:onaRY Society to those 
Sunday-schools observing the day in the interest of 
Foreign Missions: 
1. ‘'The Centennial Call.’’ 

Children’s Day Exercise. 

2. Missionary Boxes. Unique, self-locking. 
3. Pulling Down Idol. Supplementary exercise. 
Send name of school and average attendance to 


STEPHEN J. COREY, Secretary, Box 884, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The beautiful new 





tional Church at Decatur. Churchmen trom 
us lar away as Galesburg, reorla, Dioohiinyg 
ton, Champaign, Gibson Uity, Danvitie, Lin 
coln, dJacwnsonville, and surrounding towlis 
were there lm torce, anu about two nundred 
men partook of the dinner wuich was served 
at six Oclock. BP. C, Mactariane, Generali 
Decretary of the National Brotherhood, was 
the speaker of the occasion, while among 
his auditors were I. W. Grafton of Anderson, 
Indiana, Marion Stevenson, National Super- 
intendent of Bible Schools, Fred Whine, rep 
resenting the National Benevolent Associa- 
tion, Clarence L. DePew, State Superinten- 
dent of Bible Schools, si. H. Peters ot Eureka 
College, and others prominently identified 
with our national and state organizations. 
E. E. Elliott of Peoria acted the part ot 
toastmaster, introducing Secretary Macfar- 
lane as “a man from Missouri” who was go- 
ing to show them a few things, which he 
very graciously and properly did. It was 
a great affair. The men who came _ the 
farthest liked it the best, and it was voted 
the best gathering of laymen ever held 
Within the borders of the state. Lllinois is 
taking the front seat in the Brotherhood line, 
and the men of the state are alive to this 
present-day proposition. The Brotherhood 
idea will have prominent place in district 
gatherings. At the State Convention to oc- 
cur at Kureka in August, it+is proposed to 
have an afternoon and evening devoted almost 
entirely to men’s work, and a banquet will 
be served to some six or seven hundred men. 
Secretary Macfarlane has consented to be 
there and make an address, and other promi- 
nent laymen will ve on the program. It is 
a noticeable fact that the prizes for obtain- 
ing subscriptions to the Brotherhood maga- 
zine “Christian Men” for both February and 
March went to Illinois men. As enthusiasm 
is contagious, a good many men were thor- 
oughly inoculated at the Decatur meeting. 
This is only the beginning. Keep your eye 
on the Brotherhood movement. Churches 
without live Brotherhoods will soon be as 
far behind the times as those without Bible 
Schools. The slogan of Illinois Brotherhoods 
is “A Live Brotherhood in Every Church by 
October.” Other states take note of this, 
and if you don’t know how to go about it, 
write Secretary Macfarlane, 302 R. A. Long 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. _~ 


Home Mission Notes 


“The West is today an infant, but shall 
one day be a giant in each of whose limbs 
shall write the strength of many nations.”— 
Josiah Strong. The hour is striking in God’s 
great purposes. The people are crowding into 
the West. Commonwealths are reforming. 
The Disciples of Christ are called upon to 
possess this great region for King Jesus. 
Our Home Board is straining under an im- 
mense burden. The work of last year was 
glorious, but the work of this year calls for 
a doubling of resources as well as a doubling 
of all agencies. The pressure of the work is 
terrific. We must pledge every church to its 
full potency. Our Centennial ‘offering should 
be our greatest. 

The Centennial motive stirs the blood of 
all our churches. One hundred years of his- 
tory means nothing unless by our deeds of 
nobler sacrifice and sterner service we prove 
ourselves worthy heirs of the ages. If we 
have accomplished anything in the past one 
hundred years we ought to be double in the 
next decade what we have accomplished in a 
century. America’s evangelization is the 
problem of the day. America won, the world 
is won. 


GUESS WHO. 
Collector—“This bill has 
twenty-five years.” 
Scraggs—“What bill?” 
Collector—“The one in my hand, of course.” 
Scraggs—“Thanks. I though maybe you 
meant the one on your coat. I see that you 
are wearing a campaign button.”—Puck. 


been running 
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W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary 


Some time since a prize was offered to the 
church designing the best front page of its 
weekly leaflet using the Centennial emblem. 
Tae award is just announced. The Messen- 
ger, of the McKees Rocks, Pa., Church, wins 
first prize. C. A. MacDonald is the pastor. 

Second prize goes to The Weekly Messen- 
ger, El Paso, Texas, H. B. Robison, pastor. 

Third prize goes to The Calendar, Central 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., J. A. Serena, pastor. 

Next week we will print on this page a 
fac simile of the first prize winner. 


Bible School Session at the 
Pittsburg Centennial 


The Pittsburg Centennial Bible School pro- 
gram will consist of eight simultaneous morn- 
ing conferences from 8:45 to 9:45. These 
classes will be in the Carnegie Music Hall 
with its adjoining rooms, and in the Congre- 
gational church, across the street from the 
Carnegie Institute. 

Beginners’ and Cradle Roll methods will be 
studied in one room. Miss Lillie Faris of 
Athens, Ohio, will teach the primary meth- 
ods. The junior workers, studying junior 
methods, will be given the third room. The 
fourth room is for the accommodation of 
those studying the intermediate department. 
W. C. Pearce, international superintendent of 
adult Bible classes, will be the instructor in 
the fifth room. The teacher training course 
will hold full sway in the teacher training 
rooms six and seven for study of the ad- 
vanced and first courses. Mr. Moninger of 
Cincinnati will have the leadership of this 
work with an assistant. The superintendents 
will have the eighth room for the study of 
methods for superintendents, such as special 
days, contests, rally, teachers’ meetings, or- 
ders of service and other matters interesting 
to superintendents. This hour will be in 
charge of Brother Welshimer of Canton, Ohio. 
These morning conferences begin Tuesday, 
October 12, and close Tuesday morning, Octo 
ber 19, every day except Sunday at 8:45. J. 
Walter Carpenter will demonstrate manual 
work in the Sunday-school in the rooms given 
to the beginners, primary, junior and inter 
mediates. Brother C. T. Paul of Hiram, Ohio, 
will probably visit all these rooms consecu- 
tively and show the teachers how to teach 
missions in the Sunday-school. 

The enrollment secretary will be ready to 
enroll all those taking work in these morn- 
ing hours, either as a student or visitor. No 
one will be admitted to a class-room without 
a card. There will be no charge of any of 
these morning hours. They will close at 
9:45, fifteen minutes before the regular con- 
vention hour. 


Monday, October 18, is a great day on the 
program in connection with the Pittsburg 
convention. The whole day will be given to 
the interests of the Bible school. The morn- 
ing session will convene in three different 
halls simultaneously, and will be devoted to 
the interests of the elementary and interme- 
diate grades under the general direction of 
E. A. Cole of Washington, Pa. 

The afternoon program will meet in three 
different sections in three halls, and will be 
devoted to teacher training under Herbert H. 
Moninger of Cincinnati, Ohio. The evening 
sessions will be devoted to the adult Bible 
class work and will be held in three different 
halls. One session will be given to the men’s 
classes, and another to the women’s classes, 
the third to mixed classes. Brother 
W. C. Pearce, of Chicago, will have charge 
of the evening program. One great feature 
of the adult Bible class program in the eve- 
ning will be the great parade of men’s classes. 
This will surpass the great parade of men’s 
classes at Louisville, Ky., it is hoped. We 
are planning to organize the parade of men 
to pass in review before the assembled women 
of our women’s classes of the United States. 
The women will probably be gathered in the 
great grand-stand of the Pittsburg Baseball 
Club, which will seat 17,000 people. This is 
within two blocks of the great convention 
buildings, so that it will be convenient to 
pass this parade before the grand-stand and 
from and to the different convention halls. 
Another feature of this day, or rather the 
whole week, will be the Sunday-school exhibit. 
This will include exhibits from all classes 
from all parts of the United States. This 
exhibit will be in charge of J. Walter Car- 
penter, of Uniontown, Pa. 

MARION STEVENSON, 
Nat'l Supt. of Bible Schools. 
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Attention, Endeavorers of 


Illinois 
Many workers in the field of Christian 
Fndcavor feel that We should double the 


membership of our Endeavor societies during 
our Centennial vear. I can think of at least 
one way by which this goal may be reached. 
We are familiar with the plan of contests. 
It has been worked to an excellent advantage, 
both in the Bible School and the Teacher 
Training work. Why not apply the method 
tu Christian Endeavor? Divide your society 
into two sections, make the points new mem- 
bers, and attendance, and begin activities. 

H. H. Peters. 

State Supt. C. E. 











AMPHITHEATER FOR THE CENTEN NIAL COMMUNION, OCT. 17, 1909. 
Capacity, 25,000; convertible into three auditoriums of three to five thousand each for 
the regular sessions of the Centennial. 
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Home Missions Illustrated 
The American Society has three ste 
ticon outfits in the field this Spring, in aie 
tion to the many used by the local preachers, 
Each of the three secretaries, Messrs. Wright, 
Ranshaw and Denton, accompanied by a 5 
cial man, are spending most of the time jp 
the field holding institutes in the aftern 
and delivering the stereopticon lectures op 
“The Christian Conquest of America” tg 
crowded houses at night. 

Mr. Ranshaw, who is assisted by Jose 
Keevil of Brooklyn, N. Y., is swinging thro 
Kentucky, Tennesee and Arkansas. 
Wright is in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
Mr.* Denton, who is assisted by Nelson 
Trimble of Baltimore, Md., is making a toy 
of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska, 

Everywhere the preachers are giving 9 
hearty reception to the presentation of 
American Missions. In this our Centennial 
Year, it cannot well be otherwise. The re 
ceipts of the American Society, up to the 
present time, make it absolutely imperative 
that the whole brotherhood rally in order 
to reach the Centennial Aim. It is earnestly 
desired that every church and minister in the 
Brotherhood awaken to the importance of 
the present campaign that is now on. 


HE DIDN’T UNDERSTAND. 
“Rather slow at this resort.” 
“Well, it’s a remote spot. What led you 
to expect much gayety ?” 
“The booklet spoke of the mountain fast. 
ness.”—Washington Herald. 


SURE OF HER POWER. 

Dumley—‘I’m sure if you accepted me Pd 
make you a good husband.” 

Miss Brightly—“That’s out of the question, 
but I’m sure I’d make you a good husband if 
I accepted you.”—Philadelphia Press. 
DEFINED. 

“What is a ‘bachelor’s button’?” 
“One that ain’t there.”—Cleveland Leader, 





“COFFEE DUESN’T HURT ME.” 
‘sales That Are Told. 

“I was one of the kind who wouldn't 
believe that coffee was hurting me,” says 
N. Y. woman. “You just couldn’t convinee 
me its use was connected with the heart 
and stomach trouble I suffered from most 
of the time. 

“My trouble finally got so bad I had to 
live on milk and toast almost entirely for 
three or four years. Still I loved the coffee 
and wouldn’t believe it could do such dam- 
age. 

“What I needed was to quit coffee and 
take nourishment in such form as my stom- 
ach could digest. 

“T have read much about Postum, but 
never thought it would fit my case until one 
day I decided to quit coffee and give its 
trial and make sure about it. So I gots 
package and carefully followed the directions. 

“Soon I began to get better and was able 
to eat carefully selected foods without the 
aid of pepsin or other digestants and it was 
not long before I was really a new woman 
physically, 

“Now I am healthy and sound, can eat 
anything and everything that comes along 
and I know this wonderful change is all due 
to my having quit coffee and got the nourish- 
ment I needed through this delicious Postum 

“My wonder is why everyone don’t give 
up the old coffee and the troubles that ge 
with it and build themselves up as I have 
done, with Postum.” 

Easy to prove by 10 days trial of Postum 
in place of coffee. The reward is big 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new ome 
appears from time to time. They are gent 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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